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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewrs. 
——__—__—- 


OHAPTER Ix. 
Our dangers and delights are near allies; 
From the same stem the rose and prickle pe - 
aNies. 
Oh, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side! Shakespeare. 

Wuen Mr. Kenneth, in compliance with her 
summons, made his appearance in Lady Redwoode’s 
oriental boudoir, he found the baroness pale and 
troubled, pacing the room with uneven steps. Her 
golden head had drooped upon her bosom in a mourn- 
ful attitude, and her hands were clasped before her 
so tightly that her pink oval nails almost penetrated 
her delicate flesh. She looked up at the entrance of 
her adviser, motioned him to a seat, and then resumed 
her walk, apparently forgetful of his presence. 

Mr. Kenneth seated himself in some perturbation, 
and regarded the lady with an expression of the 
most affectionate anxiety. She had always been 
calm, cold and reserved in her demeanour, until 
within the last twenty-four hours, and he felt dis- 
turbed and even alarmed at the discovery that, under- 
neath that icy exterior was hidden a warm, tender, 
and passionate nature. He had rejoiced most un- 
feignedly at the advent of Lady Redwoode’s daughter, 
and still more so at Cecile’s acknowledgment as the 
heiress of Redwoode, for he was not an admirer of 
Mr. Andrew Forsythe, as has been elsewhere 
stated, and had little faith in his honour or good 
principles. He had come to the baroness to renew 
his congratulations at her great happiness, and to 
sympathize with her in her joy, and it is not to be 
wondered at that he was astonished to find her ap- 
parently neither happy nor joyful. With a conscious- 
ness that he but faintly comprehended the intricacies 
of woman’s nature, and least of all that of Lady 
Redwoode’s, who carried a warm heart under an icy 
surface, he resigned himself to wait for the explanation 
which he knew would be accorded ‘him. 
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He had not long to wait. 

Lady Redwoode suddenly paused before hhn, her 
lavender-hued robe trailing after her gracefully ; she 
raised her head, looking at him with mournful eyes, 
which resembled the blue of a lake upon which sha- 
dows are lying. 

“Mr. Kenneth,” she said, in a low, quick, anxious 
tone, “i need advice and counsel. Help me, my 
friend, for I am bewildered and can scarcely com- 
mand my thoughts.” 

Was this the half-stern, calm, and haughty lady 
whom he had so long served with awe mingling in 
his friendship? . Mr. Kenneth wonderingly asked 
himself—was this the proud, cold baroness whom 
he had deemed above all weaknesses? He felt his 
heart warm towards her as it had never done before. 
He comprehended that, grand and stately as she was, 
she was essentially a woman, and«from that moment 
the rosy little man, with his unromantic face, would 
have cheerfully laid down his life to secure her hap- 
piness. 

He arose from his chair and took her hand with 
the respectful freedom of one who feels himself a 
valued and honoured friend, and led her to the wide 
couch in the window recess, saying : 

“Sit down, dear Lady Redwoode. You are too 
pale tostand. I will bring my chair and act as your 
oracle, if you wish,” and he smiled. 

He wheeled in a luxurious fauteuil, adjusted a 
pile of cushions under her ladyship’s head, his round 
smooth face animated with a paternal look, and then 
seated himself at a little distance, awaiting her pur- 
posed communication. 

Lady Redwoode was silent a moment, half re- 
clining on her cushions, gazing abstractedly through 
the window into the garden. and then she said : 

“T hardly know how to commence, Mr. Kenneth. 
I wish to talk to you about my daughter and her 
cousin——” 

Mr. Kenneth started and the rosy hue half de- 
serted his cheeks. 

“ You don’t mean, Lady Redwoode,” hestammered, 
“that you believe yourself mistaken in your choice 
between the young ladies ?” 
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“ No, not that, Mr. Kenneth,” returned the ba- 
roness, hesitatingly. 

* Because such an idea would be the height of in- 
sanity,” said the old man, earnestly, his conviction 
beaming from every feature of his ruddy countenance. 
“Tt was a sublime and holy instinct that indicated 
to you your child, dear Lady Redwoode. Nature 
has stamped your lineaments upon the face of Miss 
Cecile. She has your golden hair, your blue eyes, 
your unrivalled complexion. She is tall like you, 
and already moves like a young queen.” 

Lady Redwoode smiled faintly, and, regarding her 
smile as a token of encouragement to proceed, the 
lawyer continued : 

“ One of these young ladies has Hindoo blood, and 
is the grand-daughter of the old ayah. That one is 
Miss Hellice. Her dark complexion, her hard, change- 
ful eyes, and the deep hue of the colour in her 
cheeks, are all due to her Hindoo ancestry and prove 
beyond all manner of doubt her parentage. Mr. 
Gliatwick, begging your pardon, Lady Redwoode, 
was not half so cunning as he thought himself. He 
fancied he sent us a tangled skein, but at the first 
touch we have found a clue which unravels the 
whole mystery. He must have been blind not to 
have seen that the appearance of these young ladies 
would betray their identity !” 

“ Horatio was very wily,” said her ladyship, mus- 


ingly. 
“ But he could not change nature,” exclaimed Mr. 
Kenneth, quickly. “He hoped to confuse and be- 


wilder your god judgment, but he has signally 
failed.” 

“ Yes, he has failed!” said the baroness, with a 
joyful inspiration, her fair sweet face suddenly 
glowing. “Ihave no doubts of the justice of my 
choice, Mr. Kenneth—but a strange fear, a horrible 
misgiving came over me last night, and I have not 
been myself since. I wastoo happy to sleep, and an 
unpleasant fancy came over me that my bliss was 
nothing but a dream. I yearned to look upon my 
daughter's face as she lay in her innocent slumbers, 
and I stole to her bed-chamber. She lay on her 
pillow, flushed with sleep, looking like au angel, as 
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called her sweét names, for my heart was véry full. 
I called her my child, my daughter, and as I spoke 
those sweet and holy names I heard, or thought I 
heard, a mocking laugh almost in my ear. I started 
and looked around, but saw no one except the ayah, 
who was standing at a little distance like a marble 








statue, her countenance void of all expression. I 
demanded if she had laughed and she answered by a 
stare of surprise iby declaring that I must have 


deceived myself, for no one had laughed. It was 
then that that strange fear and horrible misgiving 
came over me, my friend. My disordered fancy 
suggested that it was my brother's spirit extlting 
over me, and the fear came that I might after all 
have deceived myself. I knew better, even while I 
feared so, for Cecile is mine—my own—and yet, that 
laugh——” 

“ That laugh was the offspring of your disorderéd 
fancy, dear Lady Redwoode,” said the old man, 
earnestly. “ Yesterday you were in a state of supreme 
exaltation. I noticed that you ate scarcely any- 
thing in yqur joyful excitement. You weresleep- 
less at night, and your excitement be@ net abated. 
Now, my wonder is, not that you heii nockii: 
laugh, but that y< 


propria persona, attended by a legidw“of ies Ling 
demons. Your experience|was extremely ie,” 
and his eyes twinkled humorously. : 

“Then you attach no importance to if?” 

“* None whatever, except to regard it a#*a hint to 
return to your regular habits of eating, dytaiigj 
and sleeping.” 

The baroness looked certaialy 
breathed more freely. 

“These things look so different when viewed 
with the eyes of sober common sense,” she sat, 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 
from my heart, my friend. 
tell me what you thin 

“They are very beautiful, madata——’ 

“Yes, Iknow, Mr. Kenneth, atid I shall not be 
offended if you tell me that the beauty of ‘Heltice 
far transcends that of Cecile. I know it niyself— 
tell me what you think of my datghtér.” 

“ What can I think of her other than that she'is 
good and beautiful as an angel?” said her lady- 
ship's counsellor, enthusiastically. . “ She is géritle 
aud loving, and looks like an innocent child, to be 
petted, guarded, and loved. The servants "already 
are loud in her praise, and declare her to be ‘yOur 
very image and counterpart.” 

Lady Redwoode’s eyes lighted up with pleasure. 





relieved, and 


And now'T want yott to 


of thesé yotthg strangers.” 
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“They are right,” she said. “Cecile looks like 
me, and in mind she is all you have described her. 
She has a tender, clinging nature, rarely to be found 
in a grown-up maiden. Yet she has a generous soul 
and would not willingly complain even to me of the 


wrongs and sorrows she has endured at her late 
uncle’s hands. She said enough, however, in her 
artless way, to convince me that her uncle treated 
her very harshly at times and that her cousin ex- 
hibited an insolent and overbearing disposition 
towards her. It was in a hard school, Mr. Kenneth, 
that my sweet Cecile developed her sdizt-like 
nature. But,” slie added, “I have no wish to preju- 
. dice you against Hellice. Tell me what you think of 
ner 
Very innocently and unintentionally, but just as 
effectually as ifshe had designed it, Lady Réedwoode 
had prejudiced her faithful friend against her ofphan 
niece. Mr. Kenneth had thought Hellice “a rare 
and radiaut maiden,’ with a soul as pire’ as her 
gloriods loveliness, and a nature as swett and 
generous as an angel's. He had had a bfief con- 
vergation with Hellice that morning, as hws’ been 
said, and the young girl’s graciousness of ni#fner, 
not devoid of pride and hanteur, had enrapttréd him, 
and caused him to wish in his own heart that nature 
had made her the daughter of the baroneéss, in 
Cecile’s stead. But the statement that she had been 
supercilious and overbearing to the wronged child 
f Lady Redwoode now turned the current of his 
feelings, and he was almost angry with hitnself that 
he should have preferred her to her fairer consin. 
Yet, even in his chagrin, he could not be less*than 
ust 
“Miss Hellice is very beautiful,” he said, with a 
sigh, “ niore beautiful in form and featuré thah Miss 
Cecile. I never in my life saw such a strangely 
radiant loveliness. She may be gentle butshe is not 
meék. Once or twice already I have séen a stoimy 
look in her eyes, and her lips have curled stornfully 
at some remark of her cousin’s. I built up int myown 
mind quite a little romance about her this morning. 
I: said to myself that she had a’ grand, spirited 
uature ; a ‘hatred of all falschood or dissimutation’; a 
sco’s1 of all petty’ and ignoble weaknéssés; and an 
atdent love of trathfulness,: horiour, and goodtiess: 
She seemed'so tome. Alag! that it was'all séem- 
ing. 


1 did not see your brother 7” 


“You havé@ lifted a loaa } 





pate?” 

“T think she is not, Lady Redwoode,” said Mr. 
Kenneth, slowly, loth to déclare in words his recent 
and sudden convictions. “ With her Hindoo blood, 
she has doubtless something of the Hindoo nature. 
She is, perhaps, false to the core of her heart. She 
may be, doubtless is, wily and uns¢rupulous, aswell 
as versed in duplicity. Why she acceded so readily 
to your acknowledgment of Miss Cecile I do not 
quite understand. It seems to me she would have 
made an effort to take hercousin’s place. Probably, 
however, she knew the truth and doubted her 
ability to act a false part. She pfobably” com- 
préhended that her pérseval appearanés” would 
bettay her identity. Buttshe*mnst have plinsyhopes 
and schemesr What can they ‘be ?” ’ 

“Tam suré_ eanhot even imagine,” réplied Lady 
Redwoode, thoughtfully, “She@*visitedme otfy’a 
few moments before your coffitngy-abd exhibited ‘a% 
dispdsition fall of tendértiess and 1dV6! Sheséemed* 
to year for*affection, ahd I felt téhpted’ té take 
her if/my arfié and givé her a nidthes caresses.” 

“ T'see hér aim,” said Mr. Kethetit, abruptly: “She 
wivhés to°eht wine hersélf aroutid yout heart ahd so- 
cle ah equal place with Mis#OeeiMe. Ihave only 
té'say, dear madim—beware of her.” , 

*T' doit know what to think,” of laimed*the 
bePonese witha passionate quiver “ME 
réasdurges me to act upon "your" Ppa 
is a® stfdhge fecling’ at my het’ whteh dé° nét4 
nhderst@n@, and which I cannot ofeFeonieewhteh 
warttis’ ni®"to tréat her tenderly. I suppose'the tie 
of blood between us, slight as it ispmakes itself felt 
tome. I'cktvexplain this feeling’in‘no other way.” 

“T datésty she doesnot deserve*your cénsidera- 
tiott and pitty.” 

“When I stimmoéned you hete, my friefi@j” sai 
Lady Redwoode; “it was with the"intention’ of cote 
siting you with réferente’ to making my niees'ed> 
héiréss with my" danghtér. My. mind mitst’séém 
vafiable to you, i kkow. I do not understand niy- 
self-——” 

She paused, and Mr. Keineth seized eee 
tuiiity to combet strongly the idea of mia ‘two 
young ladies co-heiresses. He declared that stich a 
step would craelly wrong Miss Avon, and would be 
a premitm upon Miss Glntwick’s duplicity. He 
said thaf’it would be alntést wicked to divide’se 
grand a proptrty as Redwoode or’ so niagnihicent's* 
private fortune as that belongfie to the DePOness; 
and he urged that the tenantry, now enthusiastic’ in 
praise of the fair-haired maiden of whomeniost of 
them had caught glimpses, would grieve bitterly and 
even revolt against the fate that should place over 
them a mistress with Hindoo blood in her veins. 

To these remarks Lady Redwoode listened 
though¢‘ully, and, when’ he bad cdnclidéd, she 
said : 

“T did not intend to’ divide Redwévdé; Mr. Ken- 
néth. It wasmy private forttins to Which I reféfred. 
Redwoode must be preserved intatt. I will think 
over what you have said and talk with Cetile ‘about 
it. She may be able to say something that will de- 
tefthine my resdlution, bit bé’asstréd that I shall do 
ffothing rashly.” 

Mr. Kenneth expressed his satisfattioi ‘at this re- 
solve and repeated his injunction to béWare of Hel- 
lice. Then @ silence of brief duration oc#urréd, the 
old man musing upon the'singular evénts’ transpir- 
ing at Redwoode; and the lady looking idly'frém'the 
window, equally absorbed in thonght. 

Suddenly her give rested upon Cecile and Anaitew 
Forsythe, who weré promenading in otie of the’ gar- 
deh walks. The young girl’s hatids wéte' fall of 
flowers, and a wreath of them had btén’ entwined 
abdtt her narrow-brimmed hat. The'facé that looked 
from under the flower-laden brim was afl aglow 
with animation and’ sweetness. The itsipfdity that 
marked the fair blonde fe#tures in’ répose had 
vanished utterly. Cecile was lookin p with an 
expression of artless innocencé intd Mr. Fors¥the’s 
face, and he was bending down ‘to her with’ an as- 
sumption of tender interest, his’ form’ lévking” ndble 
and manly in contrast with her sfetidér figute. 

“ A handsoihe young couple,” muriitived thé*baro- 
ness, almost unconstibuély. : 

The old mat’s gaze followed her own'and a‘ look 
of pain crossé@ his face. 

“TI presume I understand y6tir’ ladyship’s mehn- 
ing,” be said, g¥avely. “ But’ Mr. Potéythe would 
not be’ a fitting miate’for anoble’ and lovély young 
girl, atty niore than he would be’ a fittme’ master ‘for 
Redwoode.” : 

“You aré prejudiced against Andréw, my friend,” 
said Lady Redwoode, smiling. “I haVé' oftéh’ told 
you that you niisjiidgé him, siiée’ yéu'will ntt give 
me any reason for your dislike.” 

“He is extravaarit, and hes frettetitly ‘exacted 
stths of monty from nie which’ I’ lave’ gives hini 





from my own property’ rather than that’ he"shbuld 








towff'he used mith more than hts allowance, and | 
have feared that he lost his money at the gaming- 
table.” 

“You are not sure, then ?” 

The lawyer replied in the negative. 

“As to his extravagante,” remarked the baro- 
ness, “all young men have that fault in a greater or 
lesser degree. Andrew has been led to expect that he 
would inherit Redwoode, and that expectation may 
have made him more reckless of expenses. There 
are ways enough besides gaming to fritter away a 
handsome allowanee, and I do not like to think jj| 
of Andrew. Weré hé but married, Mr. Kenneth, he 
would throw aside his dissipated habits and become 
a staid, sober member of society. I have faith in 
him. I do not wish to rob him of a happy and pros- 
perous future, and so, my friend, I will own that I 
shall be glad to see him the-husband of my Cecile. 
Tn such aft evétit I should feel that I was not wrong- 
ing him and that I wasseourisg my daughter's hap- 

iness.” 
2 Mr. Kentéth ché¢ked himsetfin the remonstrance 
he was about to uttéry defeffiig his own judg- 
nient to'that of the baronéess> But his happy faco 
bécamé clouded atid his nianner abstracted. § Evi- 
dently, he felt alrévdy afatherty affection for Cecile, 
and was deeply patned wt the thowstit of confiding 
her futire'to the caréof th’ lave Lord Red woode’s 


néphew. 
. Had-he know Cecile better he would have ‘spared 
himself all antNty with regard té “her, for she was 
supreiiiély Capable of mineéping her own destiny. 

Theré*was another brief convérsation, afd then 
Lady Redwoode'changed her séat for one ata small 
inlaid writing-table} of J “or Indian origin, 
and proéseded'to indite’ friendly note toSir Richi 
Haughton, informing’ hii of the existence and 
restoration of hér daughter; and requesting him to 
call as sdoh aS*convenitit that he might witness 
her"gfeat happinéss. The tiny gold pen flowed 
swiftly over the heavy white satin paper, tracing in 
Wélicate characters the story of her present joy, and 
every letter wil evéry stroke bore evidence of her 
pleased’ extitemeit. The epistle finished, she en- 
clésed it in an envelope aud *sé@aled it with snow- 
White wax, the only variition she’s yet indulged 
im’from black. , ; 

“Twill ‘send ittover t6 Sea“ View by a*prompt 
miessénger,” safd MH) Ketineth, with whom the’young 






aronet was ak favourtte; “if your ladyship 
Il entrust it tony cure” 
The baronés mit inte" his” Keeping, and ho 


withdrew, intent on his effand, while she réturned 
to her sunny window-nook, and gazed dreamily out 
of the Indian lattice that was the counterpart of 
one in distant India, through which she had often 
gazed in company with the lover of her youth 
Indeed, the farnituré of hér room atid the style of 
its adorning were fasKMioned in accordance with tle 
luxurious tastes of her first husband, who had a pas- 
sionate love for all things gorgeous and oriental in 
their character, although hintself a model of simpli- 
city. 

We will not atténipt to° atidtyzé ‘the lady's 
thoughts as she sat there. They were in a whirl 
of confusion from whieh she could not extricate 
them. Her réason echoed the warnings of good Mr 
Keriteth, but hér heatt—that strange, inexplicable 
centré of the béing—wiérmed towards Hellice, and 
she could not conqtier ifs’ yéarnings. She said to 
hersélf that she had miséaldulated her strength of 
resentnitnt against her decéased brother, and that 
the tie of kinship between heéfSelf and his orphan 
daughter wis strofiger thah she céuld have believed. 
Shé asstréd herself that her pity for Hellice was 
misplaced, and yét she could’ not withdraw it. 

“Granting that she is false and deceitful,” she 
mitised, “ granting’ that she is’ only my niece, the 
datghter of my brother ah@ his’ half-Indian wile, 
there’yet cottiés through my ‘mind the last words of 
Horatio: ‘ Béwaré; in chodsing’one, of wronging the 
other!’ I khow I hd@vé chosen rightly, and yet— 
andjyet——” 

, a8 sdmé enthitisiadts bélieve'quite possible, tho 
soul of Horatio Glintwick cétld havé lodked in upon 
his'lovely widowed sistér‘at ‘that nioient, and there 
refiiamed in the itiiniortal and frééd spirit, how 
would he have exulted in the sucdess of his last 
sthems, the latést machination which le had con- 
céived and put into exécution ? 

For, thotgh morally ‘convinted ‘that Cetile was 
her own child, poor’Lady Redwoode felt’at times « 
Want of corfideriée in’ ber own’ judgiiient, and 
‘hortible fear that she’ niight havé deceived herself 
in hér chotte. She*had no doubt that Héllice was all 
that Cecile had declared her'tobs. She'had no doubt 
‘but ‘that Hellice ee eeaiede tlk tae and, as 
se had’ skid, thers was’ sddréely rdom for uncer- 
tattity; bit‘ yer—— 

A restle#8 look appeared in her deep, azure eyes, 
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and the:rose blooms on her pale cheeks deepened 
and she moved nervously as if to eseape from her 
thoughts. She put away from her white forehead 
the heavy tresses of pale gold, and then clasped her 
hands tightly, and. gave herself up to painful 
musings. 

In the midst of her reverie she was interrupted 
by the return of Cecile, who came in gaily through 
the glazed door, alone, the incarnation of brightness 
and sunshine. 

At sight of her a load seemed lifted from Lady 
Redwoode’s. heart. Her doubts: were all dispelled, 
her fears overcome, and her soul became serenely 
tranquil. 

“Come to me, love,” she said, in a voicefreighted 
with tenderness, holding out her'hand. “I have 
missed you and have been feeling dull. I fear I 
shall become sadly dependant upon you, my 
daughter, for your presence frightens away all my 
misgivings.” 

Cecile gave a) quick. glance atthe baroness from 
under her yellow lashes, and hastened to her side 
with child-like impulsiveness. 

“Misgivings, mamma!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Are 
you tired of me already? Do you prefer Hellice? 
Have you seen my cousin since [ have been out ?” 

““Yes, love, 1 have seen Hellice since her return 
from her walk. She showed a very sweet side of 
her character, ora sweet seeming, but she has not 
altered my convictions in the least. I know you 
are mine, my love. Now'tell me if you are pleased 
with Andrew.” 

“Very much, dearmamma. He is handsome and 
intelligent, and pays me so many compliments that 
I can’t help liking him,” replied Cecile, with an 
affectation of artless innocence. 

Lady Redwoode smiled and softly stroked the 
maiden’s hair. 

“T am glad you are pleased with him, my angel,” 
she said, tenderly. “I think I could resign you to 
Andrew’s care, all things considered, easier than to 
any other, unless that other were ps 

“Whom, mamma?” asked Cecile, as the widow 
hesitated. 

“A neighbour of mine, Sir Richard Haughton. 
But | ought. not to have mentioned his name, for he 
is believed to be invulnerable to ladies’ charms. And 
if he were not, I should still prefer Andrew, for I 
feel as thongh Andrew had a sort of claim upon 
Redwoode.” 

“This Sir Richard Haughton, mamma—is he 
young ?” 

“Yes, love, young and handsome, although his 
face is thought too grave and stern for one of his 
years. He will call here to-day, and you can decide 
for yourself upon his attzactiveness. But rémember 
that Andrew is to be your hero,” and her ladyship 
smiled gravely. “By the way, my darling, you 
told me that you leve your cousin, Hellice!” 

“So 1 do, mamma,” she replied, wonderingly. 

“]T wish to ‘talk with you about her. You know I 
acknowledged you yesterday as the heiress. of Bed- 
woode ?” 

Cecile replied in the affirmative. 

“ Youalsoknow, perhaps, that I inkerited from my 
mother a handsome fortune. It is in relation tothat 
fortune that I wish to speak. You must not think, 
my own child, that I doubt the holy and intimate re- 
lationship between you and me. I fear that youmay 
deem me weak, but. my brother’s last words—the 
last of his letter—haunt me cruelly. I knew that 
Hellice is only my niece, but, whatever her character, 
she is akin to you and to me, and I will provide for 
her. LI have decided to declare Hellice my intended 
successor to my mother’s fortune.” 

Cecile drooped her head and a bitter expression 
of disappointed avarice flitted over her face. Her 
eyes glittered strangely with an angry look, but 
when she lifted her countenance-a momeut later to 
Lady Redwoode’s. searching gaze she was calm and 
self-possessed, and even apparently pleased. 

“ How generous you are, my darling mother!” she 
exclaimed, with seeming admiration and enthusiasm. 
‘You have anticipated what I-would have asked had 
I possessed sufficientcourage. I have forgiven Hel- 
lice all her cruelty to me, and I should like to 
testify my good feeling towards her by some sacri- 
fice in herfavour. Perhaps Hellice will love me now 
for your sake !” 

She bestowed a kiss upon the widow’s cheeks, 
and then resumed her seat and her enthusiastic 
comments upon Lady Redwoode’s intended gene- 
rosity. 

The effect of her remarks, as she expected, was to 
shake the baroness’s new-formed resolution, but the 
latter did not permit her indecision to become appa- 
rent. She listened quietly to Cecile, her convictions 
of Hellice’s anworthiness increasing with every word, 
and her love and confidence in the iormenstrengthen- 
ing in a corresponding ratio. 

“TI suppose I ought to make my will,” she said, 








wearily, after a,long period of abstraction. “ But 
there is time enough,” she added. with an attempt 
at gaiety. “I do not like to think of gloomy things 
during the first days and weeks of your coming 
home.” 

“ You look tired, mamma,” said Cecile, with tender 
sympathy. “Iam distressing you with my reminis- 
cences of Indian life under my task-mistress Hellice. 
Lie down and try to sleep, while I run upstairs for 
a siesta. I miss my morning after-breakfast sleep 
more than you can guess.” 

She made a luxurious couch of the pillows on the 
divan, let fall the curtainsthat made the window 
nook an enclosed recess, and softly stole away, 
closing the door noiselessly behind her in her re- 
treat. . 

It was singular that when left alone Lady Red- 
woode’s thoughts reverted to that soft shower of 
kisses which Hellice had that morning rained 
upon her bowed head rather than to the ca- 
resses of which Cecile was so liberal. It was singular 
that the dark and delicate loveliness of Hellice was 
prominent in her mind above the fairer beauty of the 
maiden she had claimed as her daughter, and that 
the sweet, ringing, flute-like tones of the former 
seemed to drown completely the memory of the 
weaker, less soulful voice of the latter. 

Yet such was the truth, and the widowed baroness 
hated herself for it. 

While she was thus absorbed in sorrowful reveries 
Cecile ran through the wide halls, up the statue- 
niched staircase, to her own apartments. 

Entering her boudoir, which was deserted, she 
flung herself upon a couch beside the window, and 
gave herself up to anger, actually sobbing with 
rage. 

“It is not.for the paltry money that I grieve,” 
she said, in a whisper, though it is bad enough 
to lose a single guinea of her possessions, but that 
she should even seem to doubt that I am her child— 
that she should wish to enrich that hateful Hellice 
—that she should even think kindly of her—it is 
that that stings me.. I cannot endure it. I will not 
submit to it.” 

With a quick, impetuous movement, at variance 
with the indolent repose natural to her character, 
Cecile clapped her hands together thrice as asum- 
mons to her attendant. 

The echo had scarcely died away when the ayah 
entered from an inner chamber, and approached 
the maiden’s couch with swift, noiseless tread. 

“Tears, my sweet!” she exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment, looking upon the flushed face of her young 
mistress. “ 'l'ears, my pretty golden-haired darling ! 
Who has dared to grieve you? Who has dared to 
wound your feelings ?” Her tone grew fierce, and she 
looked around asif in search of someone upon whom 
to wreak her vengeance. “ Tell Renee, my pet!” 

She knelt down beside the couch and drew to her 
breast the little sunny head of Cecile, and bent over 
it her berry-brown face, illumined with a strong 
and passionate affection. Her black, keen eyes grew 
very soft as they beamed upon the lily-like beanty 
of her darling, and in incoherent tones she murmured 
in Hindostanee words of tendorest import. 

“Tell me, my sweet English flower,” she said, 
heaping caresses upon the maiden; ‘Renee will 
avenge you.” 

But Cecile wept on, soothed by the fierce sym- 
pathy of her ayah, and it was some time-—-a period 
of torture to Renee—before she sobbed : 

“Renee, she—mamma—is going to leave part of 
her fortune to Hellice. It is shameful. I hate 
Hellice. I always hated her, but now more than 
ever.” 

“Renee hates her too,” cried the Hindoo, fiercely. 
“What? Shall she come between you and the great 
fortune which I foretold you should possess? Shall 
she lessen your gold, your land's, and your honours? 
Never, while Renee lives. Does Lady Redwoode 
fancy that she may have been mistaken and that 
Hellice may be her child?” 

The ayah’s eyes glittered like those of a tigress, 
and she put her hand to her bosom as if to grasp a 
concealed weapon. 

“No, she says not, but she has.a@ vague doubt, I 
know. What if that doubt should deepen? What 
if, by her arts, Hellice should win my place?” 

“ She never will!” cried Renee, confidently, speak- 
ing in her native tongue, and clasping her young 
mistress closer. “ Before that day can arrive Renee 
will sweep Hellice and Lady Kedwoode and that 
sharp-eyed lawyer—all of them—from your path 
like figures from a. chess-board. Hush. yeur weep- 
ing, my blue-eyed bird. Do you think Renee is 
stupid and blind, and that her brains and her hands 
are paralyzed ?” 

Cecile dried her tears and leoked up ipto the 
darkly significant face of her attendant. 

‘* What do you mean, Renee?” she faltered, tears 
stndding her eyelashes like glistening gems. 


Again Renee directed a.cautious, guilty look about 
the apartment, and then she scrutinized her young 
mistress closely, as if to estimate her probable re- 
ception of her purposed communication. Satisfied 
that that reception would be favourable, shearranged 
herself comfortably in her kneeling position, and cast 
about in her own mind for words in whigh: to. clothe 
her hideous thoughts. 





CHAPTER X. 
Oft, what seems 

A trific, a mere nothing, by iteelf, 

In some nice situation turns the scale 

Of fate, and rules the most important actions. 

Tancred. 
MarcGaret Soret, from her concealment among 
the ruins at Sea View, continued: to watch with 
gloomy, envious eyes the movements of Hellice 
Glintwick and Sir Richard Haughton in their pro- 
gress to the gate; but when the East Indian girl 
had hastened alone on her return to Redwoode, the 
actress crept from her shelter, crossed the broken 
upper floor, regardless of pitfalls, and rapidly de- 
scended the stairs. She paused a moment at its foot 
in indecision, but a sudden impulse brought a ruddy 
glow to her cheeks and a fierce sparkle to her black 
eyes. 
awn upon that impulse, she gathered up her 

robust figure with an attempt at stateliness, drew 
around her like classic drapery her ample cloak, and 
with slow and measured steps quitted the ruins and 
walked down the long avenue to the gate at which 
the baronet lingered. 

He was still standing there, oblivious of her ap- 
proach and of the scene around him, conscious only 
of a slender girlish figure moving along the road in 
the distance—a figure bright with scarlet, and gold, 
and instinct with a wild, free, and exquisite grace. 
He was looking after her with a longing tenderness, 
his soul in his glowing face, and his divorced wife, 
as she paused beside him, could see that a wondrous 
light was shining in his eyes—welling up from his 
very soul—the light of a pure, holy, and pas- 
sionate love, such as he had never bestowed upon 
her. 

Her soul was on fire with jealous, rage at her dis- 
covery. 

Her fierce eyes bjazed, her countenance assumed 
the menacing expression it had worn at their part- 
ing on the previous day, and when she would have 
spoken only a hoarse whisper issued from her lips. 

And still, unconscious of her presence, Sir Richard 
Haughton’s soul remained steeped in a blissful 
reverie, beside which the opium-eater’s paradise 
would have seemed a frightful pandemonium. 

For a full minute the picture remained unchanged, 
and then, as if warned of the presence of an enemy, 
the baronet started, looked up, and abruptly retreated 
several paces, his countenance expressing astonish- 
ment and aversion. 

It seemed to him as though, after dreaming of an 
angel, he had awakened to find himself face to tace 
with a hideous Medusa. 

The divorced wife comprehended his manner, and, 
as he turned to leave her presence without speaking, 
she sprang forward, clutched his arm fiercely, and, 
lifting one arm aloft as if invoking maledictions upon 
him, hissed one word: 

“ Beware!” 

With that word ringing in his ears she passed 
out of the gate, leaving him to the changed currents 
of his thoughts. A few moments later, a strange, 
mocking laugh floated back to,him, and he shuddered 
at its sound, and with slow steps returned to his 
dwelling. 

The woman sped on for some distance as -if pur 
sued, then turned into the grove through an unlatched 
gate, and proceeded éo a little dell, in the security of 
which she had left her horse. She found him with- 
out difficulty, mounted, and rede out again into the 
high road, spurring on her steed to the extent of 
its greatest speed. 

Margaret Sorel was devoid of the softer graces 
that heighten, like dew-drops en a rose, the loveli- 
ness of woman. Her soul was fierce, keen, and 
strong; and, but for her wild, mad love of her for- 
mer husband, she would have been as emotionless as 
a statue. But even that love could not-wholly change 
her masculine qualities. She rode along, moody and 
silent, never breaking into those moans and wails to 
which younger or weaker women would have given 
way, and never once mumauring a,word by which 
her state of mind might be guessed. Once or twice 
she struck her horse sayagely, finding relief in the 
sufferings of the poor animal, and she compressed 
her lips. together in a sternly resolute manner, and 
looked gloomily from out her stern black eyes upon 
a landscape which, in her bitterness and rage, she 
would have ploughed. with salt. 





She had proceeded two or three miles in this man- 
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ner when she was aroused from her hateful, angry 
thoughts by the approach of a horseman, who 
slackened his speed on beholding her, and who 
halted under a tree, waiting for her to come up to 
him. He was her brother, Mr. Thomas Sorel. As 
she came nearer, he looked at her with an anxious 
countenance, and exclaimed: 

“ Well, Margaret, what luck ?” 

“The worst,” she answered, savagely, checking 
her horse to a walk. 

“ You did not see him then ?” inquired her brother, 
adapting his speed to hers. 

“Yes, I saw him!” replied the woman, in a jerking 
manner, as if every word cost her a pang. “I went 
to Sea View, and hid myself among the ruins, in- 
tending to bring about another interview with him 
But while I was concealed there a young girl 
came to make a sketch of the place, I suppose, for 
she carried a drawing-portfolio in her hand. He 
followed her to the ruins, talked with her, escorted 
her to the gate, and looked after her with a look he 
never gave tome. I know he loves her!” 

She concluded her speech in a cold, hard voice, 
her eyes shone fiercely, her face burned with a fiery 
glow, and her lips were set in an intensely bitter 
and unreconciled expression, that testified’ to her 
brother that she would not let events take their 
rightful course. 

“Who is this young girl?” he asked. 

“He called her, or she called herself, Hellice 
Glintwick. It's au odd name, and she is a remark- 
able-looking girl. I never saw her counterpart. I 
thought she ui 
glish perfec 

“I know » ho she is,” exclaimed Mr. Sorel. “She 
is Lady Red*. vode’s niece, lately come from India. I 
heard at our inn, this morning, that Lady Redwoode’s 
daughter, by a first marriag:, has come home, bring- 
ing a cousin with her. It’s the chief subject of 
gossip in the village, for the Redwoode servants 
have told everybody about the young heiress who 
looks like au angel, andabout her cousin who is even 
more lovely. Did you think her beautiful, Mar- 
garet ?” 

“Don’t ask me!” she returned, fiercely. ‘Do 
you wish me to praise my rival in his love? Would 
you have me prate of a beauty which I hate, and 
which I would destroy if I had the power? I read 
a story once of a Russian lady who had a rival, and 
one evening she contrived to entrap this rival to her 
own dwelli:g on some trivial pretext, then she bound 
her, seared ler face with hot irons, and trans- 
formed all that magnificent beauty that had won her 
lover's heart into a hideous scar. Would that I 
might do the same with this young girl whom Sir 
Richard Haughton loves!” 

Her brotier was frightened at her vehemence and 
malignity, and looked at her with an expression 
of fear. 

“T should not like to offend you, Margaret,” he 
said, involuntarily. 

“ You think me terrible?” she asked, with a curl- 
ng lip. “You do not half comprehend me, Mr. 
Thomas Sorel. I am a very demon in my hate. 
My anger is like a simoon that destroys all whom it 
touches.” 

She spoke with a fierce impetuosity that increased 
his awe of her. 

“T offercd him love,” she continued, musingly, 
“but, if he continues to refuse it, I shall become to 
him a terrible Nemesis. He shall have no cup of 
joy but I will poison it; he shall have no hopes but 
I will turn io horrible fears; his smiles I will turn 
to tears, and his laughter to wailing! Sir Richard 
Haughton had betier have died in the hour he 
scorned me !” 

Mr. Sorei shuddered at her menacing tone, and 
said : 

“You cau depend upon me always, Margaret. I 
don’t like this proud baronet, and I should like to 
see him humbled. Itis possible that you may win 
him back again. They say that love never dies, 
and that tho first affection can never be subdued. 
Give him a chance to see you under more favourable 
auspices. Lvcighten your beauty by the arts you 
understand so well. My motto, like yours, shall be 

Love or itevenge!’” 

The actress stretched out her gauntleted hand 
vad Mr. Sorel clasped it, as a seal to the bond bo 
tween then. He winced slightly under her fierce, 
strong grasp, and when she released his hand he 
looked at *t with a rueful face. They then rode on 
slowly without speaking. 

Mr. Sorel was the first to break the silence. Hap- 
pening to put his hand to his breast, he started, and 
exclaimed 

“Ah! I had nearly forgotten. I have good news 
for you, Margaret. Here are some letters that 
arrived for you after you had set out for Sea View. 
Your godmother is dead at last and has left you all 
she possessed, much more than we dreamed of. The 
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lawyer who wrote says the property amounts to 
about three thousand pounds, besides that gloomy, 
out-of-the-world rookery in which she lived during 
the seventy years. Read for yourself.” 

He handed her a packet of letters, and the actress 
took them and perused them as if she felt not‘a 
particle of interestin their contents. But on read- 
ing the lawyer's formal epistle her countenance 
warmed a little, and she said : 

“ This legacy comes at the right time, Thomas. I 
am incapable now of standing before crowded 
audiences and declaiming the woes and passions 
of others when my heart seems a mass of seething 
fire. The sight of Sir Richard Haughton has made 
me mad, I think. My thoughts are all of him. 
When I sleep I dream of him. Waking, I scheme 
continually to win him back to me. It is a relief 
to be able to forget the petty wants and cares which 
I have laboured to provide for. Three thousand 
pounds will be a little fortune to me.” 

“But the Rookery—you will sell that ?” 

“No, I may need it as a harbour of refuge,” an- 
swered the woman, grimly. “It comes to me at the 
right time. Idoubt, if in all England, there can be 
founda more retired dwelling than the Rookery. 
Perhaps, when I have failed in everything but the 
wreaking of my revenge I may bury myself at the 
Rookery and abjure the hateful world!” 

“It is as well to keep it, perhaps. We ought to 
leave here to-day, Margaret, and look after this pro- 
perty of yours——” 

“T cannot, will not, leave this place yet!” inter- 
rupted the woman, quickly. “I would rather lose 
every penny of this legacy than leave Sir Richard 
Haughton to the fascinations of this East Indian girl, 
and I not here to watchthem! I will empower you 
to act forme. My godmother’s lawyer knows you 
well, and you can take possession of the property in 
my name. The money you can place to my credit 
in the bank. You can visit the Rookery, see if 
the old servant is alive yet, and make ar- 
rangements with her for remaining in my service. 
When you have done all this you can return here, 
where I shall be awaiting you.” 

Mr. Sorel would have made some objections to 
this plan, but he was accustomed to defer in all 
things to his sister’s stronger will and to look upon 
her decisions as irrevocable. So he acceded to her 
wishes, promising a faithful observance of them, 
and neither spoke again until their ride had termi- 
nated. 

At the moment of concluding their arrangement 
they had come upon the brink of a hill, below 
which nestled the pretty little village of Wharton, the 
market-town and railway-station nearest Redwoode 
and Sea View. It consisted of a long, pleasant street 
green with the plentiful foliage of the trees, among 
which picturesque homes were embowered. At one 
end of the village was the railway-station. In the 
centre of the village the street widened into a square 
in which the inn, the few public buildings, several 
shops, and a market were situated. It bore the name 
of Market Square. 

In the inn, which was known as the Cat and Mag- 
pie, Margaret Sorel and her brother had found re- 
fuge, after leaving the roadside-inn to which we first 
introduced the former tothe reader. Their present 
quarters were comfortable, and within six miles of 
Sea View, a very desirable qualification for the 
scheming divorced wife. 

The brother and sister rode along the quiet vil- 
lage street, unmindful of the anxious, wondering 
stare of the pedestrians they encountered, and can- 
tered into the inn court, where they dismounted, and 
gave their steeds in charge of a stable boy. They 
then ascended to the sitting-room which they shared 
in common. 

Miss Sorel’s first act was to tear off hor riding- 
hat and fing it upon the floor; her second to take 
possession of a chair, and pull off her gloves with a 
roughness that reduced them to absolute ruin. 
Then, with a moody, gloomy look, she repeated and 
amplified her directions concerning her newly ac- 
quired property, and enjoined him to set out at once 
upon her business. 

“ But what will you do in my absence, Margaret ?” 
said Mr. Sorel, hesitatingly. 

“| will look after Sir Richard’s affairs,” she an- 
swered. “I must see this girl face to face, learn if 
she is likely to look favourably upen Sir Richard, 
and, in short, make her acquaintance. I shall do 
nothing rashly, and shall be careful under what cir- 
cumstances I next obtrude my presence upon the man 
who was my husband. I shall be cunning—as cun- 
ning as a serpent, and I fear not quite so harmless 
as a dove. I have henceforth but one motive in 
life—to win back the love of Sir Richard Haughton 
or to wreak a deadly revenge upon him and this girl 
who has dared to look kindly upon him.” 

Her voice had a startling intonation that caused 
her weaker-minded brother again to look frightened. 





He moved away from her and began to engage in his 
task of packing a portmanteau, looking at her now 
and then from under his brows in an apprehensiys 
way that would have pleased and flattered his sister 
had she not been too preoccupied to notice it. When 
he had thrust clothing, brushes, bottles, and other 
appurtenances of the toilet into a heterogeneous 
mass, and had locked his valise, he looked at his 
watch and said: 

“The first train leaves in a few minutes, 
Margaret, and I must be off. I shall be back as soon 
asIcan finish the business. If you should need 
me, you can telegraph to the Rookery. Good-bye.” 

He shook hands with her, took up his valise, and 
departed. 

The divorced wife remained in her seat, plunged in 
a gloomy reverie for a full hour after his departure. 
The subject of her thoughts could only be guessed 
at from such indications as her lowering brow, her 
compressed, determined lips, and her strange habit 
of clasping her hands so tightly that her sharp nails 
were embedded in her flesh. She did not speak, or 
give vent to a sign of emotion, but remained quiet 
and almost motionless ; at last she arose with a 
heavy sigh and began pacing the floor. 

In her progress to and fro she happened to catch 
a glimpse of her reflection in a small mirror between 
the windows, she went up to it and surveyed it 
earnestly, with something of a scornful glance. 
With one hand she put back the heavy masses of 
hair from her face that not a line nor trace of her 
gipsy beauty might escape her observation, but 
there was little triumph or exultation in hemgaze. 

“My face has changed since it won him,” she 
thought. ‘“ He used to call me his Juno.. I am any- 
thing but a goddess in his eyes now. And yet I 
cannot believe that my power over him is entirely 
gone. For all these years he has lived a hermit’'s 
life for love of me. If I could only break down the 
barrier of his pride, he would take me back again. 
His parents are dead, his uncle is a harmless lunatic, 
and there is no one to stand between us—no one but 
this East Indian girl for whom he has conceived a 
short-lived fancy. If she were removed from his 
path, I could win him back.” 

She turned that last thought over and over in her 
mind until it grew to a hideous significance. 
Then she proceeded to map out her plans with clear- 
ness, deciding what she shovid do in any and every 
turn of events, and in the end reasoned herself into 
a state of quiet hopefulness. 

By this time it was past noon and she rang for 
her luncheon, which was brought to her without 
delay. She sipped her chocolate and ate her rolls 
leisurely and thoughtfully, and, when she had 
finished her repast and its fragments had been ro- 
moved, she supplemented it with a glass of wine 
that brought a steady redness to her cheeks and an 
unwavering brightness to her eyes. Producing 2 
small-sized travelling-bag, she then packed it with 
articles from her trunks that properly belonged to 
her theatrical wardrobe, adding to her clothing a 
small mirror, some boxes of white an* carmine 
powders, a bottle containing a liquid dye for the 
complexion, and various other necessaries for a 
stage toilet. 

It was in a new theatre of operations and amid 
new scenes that the actress intended to use them 
now. 

When her arrangements were all completed slie 
summoned a servant and stated, toavoid being made 
the object of curious conjecture, that she was going 
on & visit to a friena in the neighbourhood and might 
not return until late at night or early next day. 
This explanation accounted for her travelling-bag, 
and she ordered her horse to be saddled, confident 
that the inmates of the inn would not trouble them- 
selves concerning her movements. 

Her order was speedily obeyed, for Miss Sorel was 
liberal of gratuities, she mounted, and rode throug) 
the village, in the direction from which she hai 
lately come. 

When she had gained the hill beyond the rows of 
habitations she gave rein to her horse and sped on- 
wards between the green, blossoming hedges and in 
the shade of the trees that here and there almost 
embowered the road, She passed Sea View at 4 
smart pace, looking stealthily at it from under her 
lashes, half hoping and half fearing to meet Sir 
Richard Haughton. 

She noticed that a couple of well-bred horses 
were standing before his door, although they were 
at the end of a long avenue, and she noticed upon 
the wide portico a figure which, with a great bound 
of her heart, she believed to belong to her divorced 
husband, but which a moment later she decided to 
be that of Mr. William Haughton. 

“They are going to call at Redwoode,” she 
thought, rightfully enough, but with singular re- 
sentfulness. “They must not see me, for I am going 
there too.” 
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She hurried on to a gate that opened into the park 
of Redwoode, dismounted, opened it, and led her 
horse into the shadow of the trees. She next 
secured the gate as she had found it, remounted, 
and rode along a path which, she conjectured, 
would lead her to the mansion. She had that morn- 
ing, before visiting Sea View, become partially 
familiar with one approach to Redwoode, having 
seen @ woodman open the gate by which’she had 
now entered, closing it without locking it, and had 
watched his progress for some little distance. 

At the foot of the hill crowned by the dwelling 
she again dismounted, tied her horse to a tree, and 
made on foot the ascent, pausing now and then to 
rest, or to conceal herself from observation of wood- 
men or gardeners. She crossed the swollen brook 
by a marble arch, and kept on in the path until she 
had gained level ground and at the same time the 
entrance of a round marble temple, which a glance 
assured her to be untenanted. The mansion was 
visible at some little distance through the trees, but 
no one was within sight. Having assured herself 
of this fact, Margaret Sorel moved stealthily to- 
wards the door of the temple, gave another glance 
around, and then glided in swiftly, closed and locked 
the door behind her. 

(To be continued) 


Tue Late Captain Srexe.—The public will learn 
with sincere pleasure that Her Majesty, acting under 
the advice of her Ministers, has been graciously 
pleased to make a signal recognition of the services 
of the late lamented Captain Speke, by an honour- 
able augmentation tothe family arms. The following 
is an extract from the Royal Licence:—*“ Victoria R. 
Whereas we, taking into our Royal consideration the 
services of the late John Hanning Speke, Esquire, 
Captain in our Indian Military Forces, in connection 
with the discovery of the sources of the Nile, and 
who was by a deplorable accident suddenly deprived 
of his life before he had received any mark of our 
Royal favour; and being desirous of preserving in 
his family the remembrance of these services by the 
grant of certain honourable armorial distinctions to 
his family arms: Know ye that we, of our princely 
grace and special favour, have given and granted 
and by these presents do give and grant unto 
William Speke, of Jordans, in the parish of Ashill, 
in the county of Somerset, Esquire, the father of the 
said John Hanning Speke, our Royallicence and au- 
thority that he and his descendants may bear to his 
and their armorial ensigns the honourable augmen- 
tation following: that is tosay—on a chief, a repre- 
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sentation of flowing water, superinscribed with the 
word NILE; and fora crest of honourable augmen- 
tation, a Crocodile; also the supporters following, 
that isto say, on the dexter side a Crocodile, and on 
the sinister side a Hippopotamus, provided the same 
be first duly exemplified according to the Law of 
Arms, and recorded in our College of Arms, &c. 
Given at our Court of St. James’s, the 26th day of 
July, 1867, in the 31st year of our reign. By Her 
Majesty’s command.—GatHorRNE Harpy.” 


RALPH. 
a 
OHAPTER VIIL 


“Do you think she is dead?” 

Rose Beauchamp rose up with a pale face as she 
asked the question. 

Neither of the two or three men who had brought 
the body on shore answered. Dead or not dead, it 
was nothing to them. 

Ralph Willoughby elbowed his way through the 
compact group that closed around her. 

“T am a physician,” he said, quietly, and then 
the people fell back. 

Ralph knelt down by the girl. 

He did not recognize the pinched, ghastly face, 
nor the wet, clinging hair that fell around it. What 
was there to remind him of the pretty fairy whom he 
saw at Baden-Baden? 

“T do not think she is dead,” he said, presently, 
after a rapid examination. “You must instantly 
take measures for her recovery.” 

‘“* Mon Dieu, where’s the good?” growled one of 
the attendants. “It would be an act of benevolence 
to let the poor thing die.” 

“T am afraid so, indeed,” said Ralph. “St. John, 
it’s a sad sight.” 

St. John bowed gravely, and glanced at Rose. He 
did not regret that she should make her first ac- 
quaintance with suffering in this shape. The case 
was one to appeal strongly to her sympathies, and 
he was not surprised to see her cheeks flush and her 
eyes grow humid. 

But she had seen enough at present, and he led 
her to the carriage from which they had alighted, 
and ordered it to be driven to their hotel. Rose was 
silent most of the way. The illuminations, the 
music, and all the splendour of the festal day, had 
lost their charms for her. 

“St, John, it is terrible,” she said, at last. 

“Yes,” he answered, quietly. 

“To think what one so young must have suffered 








before sho could nerve herself to such a deed. Are 
such things frequent ?” 

“Sadly frequent. That is only an atomin the 
vast aggregate of Parisian misery.” 

Rose was silent a little. Mogt of her troubles had 
been of a sentimental character. It was the first 
time she had been brought face to face with actual 
suffering. 

They reached the hotel, and had just finished a 
quiet lunch, when Ralph came rushing into their 
parlour. His face was quite pale with excitement. 

“What is it, Ralph?” asked St. John, in that quiet 
tone that is so soothing to over-wrought impulses. 

“T have brought this girl here,” Ralph replied, 
impulsively. ‘It is little Victoire.” 

St. John rose quickly. 

“ The little dancing girl who helped you out of 
Monsieur le Grignac’s clutches ?” 

Rose lifted her bright eyes to Ralph’s face, and he 
reddened under the look. The affair at Baden- 
Baden was an episode he would gladly have for- 
gotten. 

He turned away rather hastily, and gave some 
orders concerning Victoire that were heartily as- 
sented to by St. John. 

Victoire had been tossing about on a fiery sea for 
she knew not how long. Its great waves had 
seemed for ever bearing her farther and farther 
fromland. Sometimes she would ride in shore and 
mocking, elusive hands would be stretched out to 
her that would presently vanish in the lurid glare 
that was all around her. 

All at once, with a start, a wild whirl of brain 
and nerve, and with pangs of keenest pain, she had 
seemed to be tossed on shore; the lurid atmosphere 
had faded, and she opened her eyes upon the pale 
light of an autumn afternoon. She gazed about 
her vacantly for some minutes. It was a large, 
lofty room, and no one was in it except her- 
self. The two long windows were partly concealed 
by shutters, the upper half of one was unclosed, and 
Victoire could see brick walls and a strip of sky 
clouded by smoke. 

It was very high up, for a troop of doves who 
were swooping around the eaves were continually 
dropping into sight, and their soft cooing was the 
only near sound. 

The roar of the town was audible, but it was dis- 
tant and subdued. Where could she be? Victoire 
wondered. 

The massive, handsome furniture, the rich hang- 
ings, the carpet with its bright bouquets, even the 
coal fire which was smouldering redly in the grate, 
were not French. 
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As Victoire lay quite still, trying to comprehend it, 
a slight noise arrested her attention. 

*“ Who is there ?” she said, half rising. 

For answer there wasa light footfall on the carpet, 
the bed curtains were drawn farther aside, and a 


young girl appeared. 

* Are you better?” she said, brightening at once; 

r red cheeks glowing more redly, and her dark, 
soft eyes smiling. 

She came up to the bedside and began smoothing 
out the clustering curls that lay thick around: the 
white, blue-veined forehead. 

Victoire put up her hand. 

“Where is all my hair?” she asked, lookiig-up 
with startled eyes. 

‘We cut it off when you were,so ill) with the 
fever.” 

* ] have been ill, then ?” 

“Oh, yes. Don’t you remember ?” 

‘ No.” 

Suddenly a- new terror seized Victoine'sveakened 
nerves. 

She sprang up. 

“Am.J with monsieur? Oh, tell me: if’ Monsieur 
le Grignaec has found me?” 

Rose drew her down gently, and indeed it/was not 
hard to do so, for the fictitious strengthi fled in- 
stanily, and she sank back, her face whiter than 
show. 

“Oh, no, no, indeed,” Rose answered’ “ You 
need not fear him any more You are among 
irdenas. 

“Friends? I have no friends.. Little Victoire has 
no friends,” she said, in a woeful voice. 

Rose bent down and kissed her softly. 

“ Don't you. remember Ralph: Willonghby; the 
night at Baden-! ), and your finding..a kind. old 
woman ton Ie 


“No, no, I remer 





toire, with the querulousness of illness. 
But afterwards, in the long hours of herwlow-con- 
l back to her. Siie+ used to 
ibout, full of brightness and 


n which her expressive 


t flashed upon her that this 
t afternoon at the cottage. 
l t rendered the sunny 
rand the bloom and beauty 
he round, proud curve of the 
e luminous eyes were there. 
tly at this discovery, but said 





of the complex 
cheek and cl i th 
Victoire sighed sile: 
nothing. 
By and by 
their meals. 
She had t 


she was well enough to join them at 


ld the whole story to Rose, and Rose 










had repeated it to the gentlemen, so that when she 

made her first arance 1ong them St. John, 

no less than Ralph, was prepared tc receive her with 

the greatest kinduess. St. John’s keen, grave eyes 

watched her narrowly during that first interview. 
ewa ut Ralph said: 

“She is ¢ i. I should not have 
known her for girl whose piquancy and grace 
had so delighted me.” 

“ Did you do her the honour to fall in love with 
her?” asked Rose, in rather a satirical tone. 


Ralph reddened, and with 
charge. 

“I thought her very sweet and charming, as who 
would not?” he add 

St. John looked up from his newspaper. 

“She is more th he said, quietly, and was 
then silent. 

A red flush leaps 
burned there an! 
coming in hast 
She went in rather pr 
looks, but said, quick 

“You are to g 
completed my 
take y 

“And you?” she said, her colour heightening. 

“IT shall return to Paris, and remain until Ralph 
completes his course. But the air is miasmatic—the 


haste repelled the 


} 
il, Lua, 


d to Rose Beauchamp’s cheek. It 

ur afterwards, when St. John, 

ily, summoned her to the parlour. 

udly. He did not heed her 
RIV: 

» to Torbay at once. I have at last 

business here, and can spare time to 





1 there. 





town is recking with pestilence. I am anxious to 
get you away. It will do that pale girl good also.” 
Rose suddenly grew white. 


“But you will r 
in a low, passionate tone. 

Mr. St. John looked at her, then got up suddenly, 
and walked to the other eud of the room. After 
standing there a minute, looking from the window, 
be turned and said, curily: 

“Will you please be ready to start to-morrow 
morning ?” 

Rose went away with a full heart. 
to her, found her 


n to incur the risk,” she said, 






Victoire, going 
eobbing as if her heart would 


break. Th wondered, never having guessed 
that Rose | vuse for grief. But Rose was 
proud and reti 1nd Victoire presently left her. 


ber nothing,” interrupted: Vic- | 
| some young face. dark with pain. 








The next morning they left Paris. Rose was 
stately and pale. Victoire’s eyes were bright with 
expectation, and Mr. St. John waiched her speaking 
face with singular pleasure. 

Only Rose-was in the carriage when Ralph came 
up to the window. He was looking rather haggard, 
and Rose said: 

“ We thought you were not coming to bid us good- 
bye. Were you up late?” 

“T was up all night,” Ralph said, with alook in his 
eyes that made her own falter and droop. “I was 
atthe academy, and feared I should not have time te 
say good-bye to you. But, Rose,” he hesitated, 
“thereis time for me to say that and something 
more=-three short words that are quickly said—I 
lovevyou.” 

prsames silent. 

Presently he bent forward and said, in am eager 
wiiigper; close to her ear: 

“Jf you will accept me, Rose, I will do my best:to 
makeyou the happiest wife in the world. Do you 
loveune, dear?” 

A) moment more of silence. Rose was; a, young, 
gitl. It was very pleasant to be wooed in such fer- 
vent tones. Glancing up shyly, she could not help 
thinking that it was a handsome face beside her. She 
was almost tempted to answer him kindly; but in 
that,instantanother face came between—one older, 
nobler, not like this one, fresh and young, but marked 
by years that had not touched him lightly as they 
went, ly sorrows that had not spared him—not quiée 
the face to please a young girl, you would say, yet 
Rose worshipped it, so she said, coldly : 

“T do not love you, Ralph.” 

He almost staggered back, and there was anguish 
in his voice as he said: 

“Not love me, Rose! Is there then no hope?” 

“None whatever,” she said, relentlessly. 

Hi6 gazed at her a moment incredulously, his hand- 
Perhaps it was 
her own heartache that made her cruel. Shesaid, 
coldly: 

“T thought you were in love with the little dancing 
zirl 2” 
we Rose, you know I am not. I loved you three 
years ago—I have loved you ever since. If Victoire 
captivated my fancy she did not touch my heart. I 
love only you.” 

Rose adjusted the cushions at her feet. 

“T am sorry,” was all she said. 

But she never forgot the look he gave her as he 
turned away. Years afterwards it haunted her, and 
came between her and all hopes of peace. 

Mr. St.John came justthen. Victoire was handed 
into the carriage, and they drove off. 

Up and down the pavement in front of the Hétel 
de Ville a tall, dark, handsome man was.pacing, his 
brow bent and moody, a satirical smile now and then 
crossing his face. 

As the carriage rounded a corner, and this man 
caught sight of it, Victoire covered her face in her 
hands, and uttered a cry: 

“ What is it?” said St. John. 

“Tt was Captain Wallace,” said Victoire; “the 
bad man who is the friend of Monsieur le Grignac.” 

St. John leaned out of the window, curious to see 
the man who had conspired with the Baden-Baden 
gamester to rob Ralph, but the captain had quickly 
passed from sight, having learned all that he wished 
to know. 

The carriage was soon after exchanged for a-dili- 
gence, which pursued its way steadily towards the 
sea, crossing vine-clad plains lying under the gun as 
goldenly clear as that of Italy. 

Another carriage, conveying but one passenger, 
followed leisurely, stopping where the first had 
stopped, the gentlemen passenger taking the trouble 
to make numerous inquiries, which were readily an- 
swered by the innkeeper, because he said the pre- 
ceding party were friends of his, whom. he was ex- 
ceedingly desirous -to overtake. Yet great as was 
his haste he did not urge his driver to any greater 
speed, but lay back in the carriage at his ease, lazily 
puffing great clouds of smoke from his meerschaum, 

And so in due time both parties arrived at Torbay. 
St. John established himself at one hotel, and 
Captain Wallace atone near by. The next morn- 
ing, the captain having assured himself by casual 
inquiries that the English gentleman had returned 
to Paris, strolled up and down the piazza, congratu- 
lating himself that the coast was now clear. It 
would go hard but he should win the prize. While 
he thought of this, and looked out over the white- 
capped breakers, yet not noticing their beauty, he 
saw a lady pass down the steps of the neighbour- 
ing hotel. 

She wore a pretty round hat, its brim swept by 
a plume as gorgeously crimson as the lapwing’s 
breast. The beautiful face was half turned from him, 
but he eould see how pearly white was her com- 





plexion, how indeseribably bright and sparkling was 


the whole countenance. He knew it to be the 
same face he had seen in the carriage at St. John’s 
side, and his eye dilated a little as he muttered to 
himself : 

“T think she will do veryrwell for Mrs. Wallace.” 

He watched the movements.of the stately, grace- 
ful figure ag it went out seaward, stepping from 
rock to rock so lightly and: easily. By and by he 
saw her step into a boat) that swang loosely at the 
pier. She sat down there, and the:boat rocked with 
the tide. 

Captain Wallace: still watched her; idly puffing 
the smoke from his meerschaum. After a littlo 
while he started up suddenly, caughtvup.a glass that 
lay ona window-ledge near and put it to his cye, 
The next moment he said aloud : 

“By heaven.the beat is adrift!” 

And s0 saying he sprang down the steps, and ran 
with his: utmost speed towards the-beaeh. 





CHAPTER. Is. 

“ARE you going out?” said Vittoire, the morning 
after their arrival. 

“Why should I stay in ?” said Rose, petulantly. 

But thenext instant she repented and kissed the 
pale, thin cheek, looking down into the sorrowful 
eyes. “Forgive me, dear, ’m not myself, I think. 
But I want to go alone.” 

Rose did indeed long to be alone. Shehad hated 
Paris, saying to herself every day that when she 
was at Torbay she would be happier. Now she was 
at Torbay with a mind and heart ill atecase. He: 
old love and jealousy remained to torment her. Shi 
could not escape it, and she walked downto the beach 
thinking-that never wasamyone so miserable as s]i¢ 
Her life had alivays been agame of cross purpos 
If Ralph were only St. Joha. 

She sat down in the boat, and its peaceful, rliyti- 
mic motion, as it rocked onthe swaying tide, soothed 
her. By and by tears began to fall. The rebellioi 
anger in her heart died away, and something tende 
and softer, yetas painful, took its place. Thus absorbed 
in reverie, she did not notice that the boat had 
broken loose fromits moorings, until twiceits lengt! 
from the shore had been measured; then she started 
up in quick alarm, but she sat down again instantly, 
warned by the fearful dipping of the boat, which was 
the frailest of toys. 

There were no oars in the boat; if there had been 
she would have known how to use them. As it wa 
she grew pale with affright ; it was not probable 
that she had been seen from the shore, for the out- 
going tide had carried her swiftly seaward. 

She gazed eagerly around for signs of help; ex- 
cept from the shore there could be none, for t! 
broad blue waste showed no sail. But, looking bac! 
shoreward, she saw the figure of a man outlined fi 
a moment against the golden background of silky, as 
he stood upon the pier—the next instant he had dis- 
appeared, and ina moment more a tiny sail-bo 
shot out into the bay. The man stood erect, trim- 
ming the sail—she could see him plainly—anda 
smaller figure sat at the tiller. Rose soon felt sure 
that she was seen, and the thought that help was 
coming gave her courage. 

She tried to calculate how long it would take 
them to reach her; sometimes they gained upon 
her, but they were beating against the wind, an‘ 
progress was necessarily slow. Once a favourable 
wind sprang up, and then thesail-boat came on so 
fast that she could even distinguish something of the 
man’s face as he stood erect by the mainmast, and 
waved his hat to reassure her. She took a crimson 
scarf from her neck, and waved it in return, almost 
crying for joy. But presently the wind died away, 
and then, looking seaward, Rese could see a dense 
purple fog sleeping afar out on the waters, that crept 
slowly up and up, coming faster, faster still as a 
light wind sprang up and beat in shore, its purple 
changing to gray and settling lower and lower, till, 
opaque and impenetrable, it closed around her, shut- 
ting out the land and the white, pursuing sail, 
shutting out helpas well, for she could not now hope 
that the sail-boat would overtake her, and if she es- 








‘caped being run down by some passing vessel, how 


should she fail of striking upon some one of the recis 
that choked the bay, or being swamped by the great 
rollers that grew in magnitude and power every mo- 
ment ? 

It grew darkapace. The fog gloomed black around 
her, and if sometimes a sharp breath of wind cut a 
gap in it, only to be instantly closed, it revealed a 
wild; stormy heaven, where inky clouds were tu- 
multuously scurrying to and fre. 

The situation was appalling T hore was no room 
now for any of the sentiments that only an hour age 
had stirred her heart. Shelooked back with pathetic 
longing, praying only for life ~life without love if it 
must be, but only for life. 


Sometimes. her agitation rose io such a height 
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that she feared she should throw herself over the 
edge of the little skiff. 

The salt waves dashed their spray in her face, 
she was dripping wet and quite chilled. Looking 
down upon her dress just before the last gleam of 
day melted into darkness, she saw how drenched it 
was, and remembered the girl whom she had seen 
drawn from the Seine, near the Pont du Neuf, stark, 
cold, and wet. 

She shuddered at.the ghastly picture. Should 
she look like that? All this rosy warmth, this 
beauty of cheek and lip, this brightness of the eye, 
the tender, soft flash that melted to the touch, 
changed to.something so horrible ? 

Yet perhaps she would never be found, then no 
curious, unpitying eyes would look upon the poor, 
unsightly wreck of what had once been so lovely. 
Deep down in the lonely heart of the sea she knew 
there were quiet places where under the translucent 
waters she might sleep soundly. 

If that might be, it were better than to be tossed 
about an inert, shapeless mass, buffeted by the cruel 
winds, roughly handled by the breakers, pierced 
through and through by the pitiless sunbeams. 

And so the night went on, and the darkness grew 
to be a palpable wall about her, and she could every 
moment feel the boat drawn down into a monster 
wave, never expecting it to rise again ; when the salt 
drops beat upon her with fierce persistency, and the 
thunder of the sea and the waves deafened her; she 
grew weak, and almost wild ; all thoughts of eventual 
safety vanished, and she could only sit crying like 
a child, saying over and over again the prayers she 
knew, unable to shape any new petition, but clinging 
to the old forms she had been taught when a child. 

In this way hours passed ; she must have lost con- 
sciousness at last, for she did not know when day 
broke, nor when a boat ran alongside, and she was 
lifted into it, pallid and insensible. 

When she was brought upon the shore everybody 
said she was dead ; but all were wrong. Her sensi- 
tive nerves might break under so intense a strain 
but her splendid robust vitality was not so easily de- 
stroyed. 

Rose came back from the dark shores of death, 
not with lingering, backward looks, but at once— 
recovering rapidly, and being quite herself by the 
second day. 

It was singular that the gentleman whose exer- 
tions had rescued her had so suddenly disappeared. 
Mr. St. John came post-haste from Paris to thank him, 
but he was not to be found. 

His name was not known, a business exigency 
had called him away unexpectedly ; that was all that 
could be learned at the hotel. 

Mr. St. John lingered several days—days that 
were a torment to Rose. She was thankful when 
one morning he came into the parlour to bid them 
good-bye. 

“You will do very well without me,” he said. 

“Oh, very well,” said Rose, indifferently. 

His eyes involuntarily turned towards Victoire. 

“T cannot hope to be missed then,” he said, smiling, 
yet there was something wistful in his look and tone. 

Victoire did not speak. 

She only raised her eyes to his face—a moment she 
met his look—then a rosy flame suffused her cheeks 
and her long lashes drooped again over the sweet 
eyes. 

Rose sawit all ; her passionate soul was stirred to its 
depths. So much tenderness, so much fire in a single 
look. Rose would have bartered her soul for such a 
look from him. From that moment she believed she 
saw how it would be. 

Mr. St. John returned to Paris. He had been gone 
but two days whena card was handed to Rose by her 
own servant. She read the name, looking per- 
plexed: 

“Captain Vincent Wallace.” 

“It’s the gentleman, ma’am, who went after you 
in the boat.” 

“Oh,” said Rose, with heightened colour. 

She went upstairs, and made herself look beautiful. 
Captain Wallace started as she entered the room. Her 
beauty astonished and allured him. His handsome 
black eyes flashed a compliment every time they 
looked at her. 

It suited him that day to be gentlemanly and 
affable. In hismanner there was a dash of the poetic 
and chivalric. He could assume it at will, and he 
had never known it to fail in its potent effect. 

Rose saw that she could eapiivate him if she 
chose; the knowledge itself was a subtle flattery. 
What possessed her to smile so sweetly, and listen 
80 graciously? Was it not a coquettish impulse, 
born of the pain and bitterness that filled her heart? 

They talked of the sea, the sky, the weather, the 
boating, the line of yellow sandsthat gloamed against 
the sapphire sea. 

“It is.as, golden as.your own hair,” said the 
Captain. 


“Do you like my hair?” said Rose, graciously. 

He answered her by a look. She smiled, and 

with a pretty movement her hand withdrew the 

comb, and the silken curls fell in a loose golden 

shower to her lap. In a moment she gathered them 

up again, laughing archly, and declaring that if 

she had not known she owed him a great deal she 

should not have favoured him so far. 

When-he was gone she went upstairs. Glancing 

at her mirror, and noticing the glow upon her cheeks, 

she smiled bitterly, saying: 

“T wonder if I should not make a successful 
coquette? Oh, I am growing wicked very fast.” 
After this she saw the captain every day. Once 
Victoire ventured to remonstrate, but was silenced 
by Rose’s scornful declaration that she knew how 
to take care of herself. She did her best to allure 
him, and succeeded. The dénouement came earlier 
than Rose had anticipated. It was not the captain’s 
policy to lose time. Then all his sensuous nature 
was enthralled. He fancied himself, and perhaps 
he was—wildly in love with her. 

Rose trembled and grew pale under his passionate 
protestations. He attracted and yet repelled her. 
She rose up in vague alarm. 

“Let me go now,” she entreated. “I will see 
you again to-morrow.” 

The pleading tones of her voice betrayed to him 
how far he had mastered her. More and more tenderly 
he besought her. His stronger nature governed and 
controlled hers. If she had not loved St. John 
she would have yielded. Was he for ever to come 
between her and happiness? she asked herself, 
angrily. 

“ Would to heaven I had never seen him,” she 
said in her heart. Then a wild impulse that was 
half a resolution came over her to fly with this 
man to the world’s end, to forget this torturing, 
bafiled, unappreciated love that so shamed and 
agonized her. 

But she still pleaded for him, and Captain Wallace 
yielded some of his hold upon her; he did not 
understand her, but he had confidence in his own 
resources. 

Rose shut herself up all day after he left; her 
face was moody. She felt as though nothing could 
rouse her, and she was not prepared for the event 
that startled her late in the day. 

It was just becoming dark, and she was dreading 
the evening, when a little note was brought in. Only 
a few words: 

“ Will Miss Beauchamp see her old friend, Made- 
moiselle Hilan, to-night ?” 

Miss Beauchamp’s face lighted up. 

“T will see Mademoiselle Hilan,” she said, quietly. 

A moment more and mademoiselle entered. Her 
face was quite pale, and there was a subdued light 
in her eyes, but she was very handsome and ladylike. 
She came forward gracefully. 

“My dear mademoiselle.” 

“My dear Miss Rose,” and the two kissed each 
other. “Iam grateful to you, dear, for such a kind 
reception after my unceremouious retreat from Rogse- 
lands!” said Marie, laughing softly. 

“T supposed you had good reasons,” said Rose; 
but her manner implied that she wished to be in- 
formed of them. 

Mademoiselle drew out the embroidered mouchoir 
which had performed such good service. 

“ My dear, it is at least a thousand times I have 
regretted since then that I did not throw myself upon 
your pity, Iso much needed your sweet sympathy. 
This was why I fled from your pleasant home—the 
only home the poor orphan has had for many years,” 
said Marie, tearfully. “My brother had committed 
a crime. He appealed to me for aid. I had not 
courage to throw myself at your feet and confess 
my disgrace, and therefore I fled in the night. ' It 
was my cowardice, dear Miss Beauchamp. It is my 
great fault that I have no courage.” 

Marie paused to control the emotion that agitated 
her, and Rose looked on, rather coldly. Six months 
ago she would have implicitly trusted mademoiselle. 
But time had tanght hermuch. She was fast learn- 
ing distrust, and growing cynical and sarcastic. 

“It was no matter, Marie,” she said, presently. 
“Tf you had trusted me EF might have been able to 
do something for you, but since you did not request 
my assistance I suppose you did not need it.” 

Marie raised her hands and eyes to the ceiling. 

“ You do me injustice there,” she said, tremulously. 
“Tt is my fate to be misapprehended, and I have 
now, dear Miss Rose, a farther revelation to make 
that I fear will alienate you still farther from me.” 

soar here Marie buried her face in her handker- 
chief. 

Rose lifted her eyes. There was not much en- 
couragement to proceed in her proud, listless face, 
but Marie had a work in hand that must be done. 

“ What is it?” said Rose, listlessly. 





Marie had intended to approach the subject by 


graceful cireumlocutions, but she saw, witla her alert 
perceptions, that it was necessary to startle Miss 
Beauchamp. 

“ Captain Vincent Wallace is here paying attention 
to you,” said Marie, her keen, dark eyes watching the 
effect of her abrupt speech. 

A tinge of crimson flowed over Miss Beauchamp's 
face. 

“ Mademoiselle !” 

There was warning and offended pride in the voice, 
but Marie’s tact was not at fault. 

“T mention Captain Wallace because it is neces- 
sary to my revelation,” she said, with a pretty Eng- 
lish-French accent. 

“T do not see what Captain Wallace has to do with 
your story,” said Rose, haughtily. “ But go on.” 
There was a peculiar light in Marie’s eyes as she 
listened to this scornful speech, but her voice was 
sweet and low as she asked: 

“ Does Miss Rose remember a Frenchwoman, who 
was associated with a friend of hers--one Made- 
moiselle Hugo?” 

“Hugo? That was the name of Christine Beau- 
champ’s French bonne, the woman who was an ac- 
complice in her elopement with Earle Vincent.” 
Miss Beauchamp’s voice faltered on the last word, 
as if for the first time it had suggested something to 
her, and she looked up with startled eyes. 

“Miss Beauchamp is mistaken,” said Marie, 
gravely. “Mrs. Gordon has prejudiced her. Made- 
moiselle Hugo was not an accomplice in Christine 
Beauchamp’s shameful treachery. Shedid all in her 
power to restore her, but in vain. It was perhaps 
her duty to have betrayed her young mistress, but 
she loved her dearly, in spite of her faults, and could 
not find it in her heart to do so. And for this, which 
was at best only an errer, she has always been exe- 
crated by the Willoughbys.” 

“You speak as if you had authority for saying 
this,” said Rose. 

“ The best authority, Miss Rose ; I am Mademoiselle 
Hugo.” 

Rose started. 

“You are giving a singular account of yourself, 
mademoiselle. The protection of an alias could hardly 
be necessary, unless there was something to be eon- 
cealed,” said Rose, coldly. 

“T did not come here to speak of so insignificant 
@ person as myself,” said Marie, humbly. “ Will 
you permit me to goon? After Earle Vincent mar- 
ried Miss Christine he came to Paris. I lived with 
them two years; but the man’s nature is unspeak- 
ably selfish and base, and the time came when I 
could not stay with them any longer. I wentaway, 
but through my brother, who has always maintained 
a connection with Captain Vincent, 1 was kept in- 
formed of their movements. They had alittle girl 
whom they called after her mother, Christine. The 
captain very soon became tired of his wife ; then en- 
sued quarrelling, in which I have no donbt Oaptain 
Vincent was to blame, and he ended it by taking 
her to one of those private mad-houses in England, 
where, a week since, she was still alive. When he 
returned to Paris he learned that the little Christine 
had been, during his absence, aceidentally run over 
by a street vehicle, and killed. 

“Her mangled body was shown him. But, made- 
moiselle, this was not true. The child’s nurse was 
bribed to tell this story, andthe child was brought up 
by a person who, besides other reasons for this act, 
had seen in her remarkable grace and dramatic talent. 
The child is now sixteen years old.” 

Mademoiselle had told her story in an unmoved 
voice. Now she stopped suddenly, and there was a 
short silence. 

“This is a very pretty story, Mademoiselle Hilan 
—or perhaps I should say Hugo, but I am ata loss 
to guess why you should tell it to me,” said Rose 
with suppressed ire. 

Marie’s dark eyes shone like eoals. 

“You have not, then, guessed that. Earle Vincent 
and Vincent Wallace are the same?” she said, 
softly. 

The conviction had been forcing itself upon Rose 
from the beginning of Marie’s narration, but now 
that it was shaped into words she paled suddenly. 

“ And that Miss Beauchamp’s wooer hasa wife liv- 
ing?” she continued, blandly. 

Rose said not a word—only looked at her—but 

there was a singular expression in her eyes that 
warned her not to go too far. After a minute she 
said: 
“Tt will not escape you that Earle Vincent's 
child is heir to the great Beauchamp estates ; but 
you will hardly have guessed that this girl was 
named Victoire by the excellent person who adopted 
her. Do you know a girl named Victoire? Here, 
Miss Beauchamp, are papers to prove what I say; 
also to substantiate Victoire Vincent’s claim to the 
Beauchamp property.” 





Rose Beauchamp rose up. her face deadly white 
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but for the small crimson spot that stained either 


cheek. 

Marie, bold as she was, almost shrank from the 
fire of her eyes. 

“Do you want money for those papers ?” opening 
& purse, and pouring the shining coin upon a table. 
“Tf that be not enough what more will you have ? 
Tell me, and go,” said Rose, in measured, stony 
tones. 

“I did not tell you for the sake of money—I wish 
to do a kindness,” said Marie ; “ cependant, I am poor 
—very poor.”’ It was Monsieur le Grignac’s hungry 
eyes that eyed the gold then. 

“Take it, then—all of it, if you choose,” inter- 
rupted Rose. 

Marie swept the coins into her hands, and hastily 
concealed them about her dress. 

“ Now go.” 

Marie was at the door when a question stayed 
her. 

“ Does this man know thatthe girl—the heiress” 
—with scorn{ul emphasis—“ is living 2?” 

“ No.” 

Marie crept away, and Rose Beauchamp stood 
alone, face to face with a shame that appalled her. 

Her lover a villain, and herself a pretender to that 
upon which she had no just claim. 

No wonder that the proud head was bent low, and 
that her graceful form shook with a tempest of sobs. 
She had allowed herself to feel under an obligation 
to him, and from a wayward impulse of her own she 
had been sweetly gracious to him. 

Her face glowed with shame to remember that he 
had touched her hand, called her by her Christian 
name, and even dared to kiss her cheek—he, the 
traitor, the consort of gamblers and drunkards. 

How low slie had fallen—this proud heiress of the 
Beauchamps. That thought, too, gave her a pang 
almost as deep. No longer an heiress, for her small 
property seemed a mere bagatelle compared with 
what her expectations had been. She remembered 
her former assumption of superiority. She was 
being punished for her hauteur and pride. There 
were people who would be glad to hear of her 
downfall. 

How shou!.! she ever face the sneering Mrs. 
Grundys of &° viety ? 

Rose glanc:.d down at the papers in her lap, and a 
thought flasiied through her mind that hushed her 
sobs and mace her face turn pale. Why should she 
reveal her secret, and abase herself? The proofs 
were in her own hands. 

Should she exalt this girl into an heiress—this 
girl who was stealing away the love that perhaps 
she might have won? Never! 

A stern determination settled upon her beautiful 
face. She got up quietly, crossed the room, and 
locked the package of papers in her escritoire. She 
had scarcely done so when a servant came to the 
door : 

“Captain Wallace is in the parlour.” 

“T will see Captain Wallace in a moment,” said 
Rose, a singular smile curving her lips, a strange 
gleam in her eyes. 

She did not need to bathe her eyes in rose-water 
—her sobs had been those tearless ones that shake 
the soul to its centre, but do not ease it of its burden. 
Her face was calm and proud. She knew she could 
trust herself, and she went down presently, drawing 
many idle eyes upon her as she crossed the hall to 
her parlour, where Captain Wallace waited for her 
alone. 

As soon 3 she was gone a heavy curtain that 
hung before a bay-window was pushed aside, and 
Victoire stepped out, pale, excited, almost crying. 
She glanced rather wistfully towards the escritoire 
where the papers were locked up. 

“Tf it could help my poor mother I should have to 
tell,” said Victoire, clasping her hands in distress. 
“But it would break my heart to do so. She has 
been good to me, though she is very unhappy—any- 
one can see that. Does she not love Ralph, I 
wonder? H.w beautiful and queenly she is, while 
I—poor little Victoire—what kind of a figure would 
you make as an heiress, I wonder?” she said, half 
smiling as she glanced at the petite shape reflected 
in the mirror. “I would never tell for myself—but 
poormamma. Oh, if I knew what could be done. I 
will ask Mr. St. John. Perhaps if I am very cautious 
I can find ont all I want to know without betraying 
anything.” 

And Victoire’s sweet face assumed a pretty, wise 
‘ook that was infinitely charming. 
* . * * * 

When Rose !}eauchamp entered the parlour Captain 
Wallace's keen eyes eagerly scanned her face, hop- 
ing there to read her decision. But it was impene- 
trable, and the captain experienced a slight falling 
away of his courage. If she should not accept him, 


after all—if she should refer him to her guardian, or 
bafile him by any excuse for delay! 


He chafed in- 


| wardly at the thought, but outwardly he was still the 


impassioned lover. 

Rose heard him quietly. She let him repeat ali 
he had said the day before. She allowed him to mul- 
tiply his protestations, to accumulate flattering 
phrases ; but when, emboldened by her silence, he 
sought to draw her towards him, she tore herself 
away, with an expression of loathing, and faced him 
with a look that went,direct through all the decep- 
tion that he wore so gracefully, and made his base 
heart beat with a cowardly fear, withered up his 
hopes utterly and as swiftly as the Sirocco devours 
the fragile growths of the desert. 

“Captain Earle Vincent, if I could forgive the 
shameful treachery which has always been asso- 
ciated with your name in my mind, which made you 
always appear to me as the representative of all 
that wasunmanly and ignoble; if I could tolerate 
the man whose associates for years have been the 
dregs of society, whose life has been a sham and 
@ blot upon honour and decency, and the scorn of the 
whole world—I could never forget the poor heart- 
broken wife yonder in a mad-house. Indeed, Cap- 
tain Vincent, when I recall your career, my indig- 
nation at the wrong you contemplated towards me is 
lost in abhorrence of your whole life and character. 
You can go now, sir. You have received your 
answer.” 

Captain Vincent's face was convulsed with rage 
and shame. The veins in his forehead swelled and 
grew purple, and his lips were livid. 

“ Who has told you all this?” he said, hissing the 
words through his teeth. 

Rose raised her head proudly. 

“Do you think I have just learned it? You are 
very dull—I see that I must explain. It will be, I 
trust, an added edge to your punishment to know 
that whatever favour I pretended to show you I 
granted with the intention of punishing you at last, 
in precisely this way.” 

He ground his teeth. 

“If you knew it all this time you are the greatest 
hypocrite on earth !” 

“ Hypocrisy is the natural armour of a woman,” 
said Rose, calmly. “Now, Captain Vincent, please 
relieve me of your presence.” 

He made one more effort. 

“ Miss Beauchamp——” 

The light in her eyes, the involuntary ominous 
movement of her little white hand, the set relentless 
lips, checked him midway, and he shrank away from 
her presence, feeling meaner and more contemptible 
than he had ever felt in his life—and Mr. Earle Vin- 
cent had now explored the depths of degradation. 
But as he went he shook his head, and muttered : 

“My heaven! I'll punish her for this!” 

Rose stood where he had left her for a moment, a 
smile of triumph on her face. 

“T have saved my pride,” she muttered, “ and it 
has cost me only one falsehood, but that is no mat- 
ter. One gets used to deception. Now then to keep 
the secret from that girl. I can do it, I am sure. 
It is getting very easy to be wicked,” and she 
laughed a harsh, bitter langh that strangely belied 
the promise of the lips whence it issued. 


(To be continued.) 








ABYSSINIA. 





ABYSSINIA is said to have been converted to 
Christianity in the beginning of the fourth century 
by Frumentius, a native of Tyre, who was ship- 
wrecked on its shores. Carried captive to the court 
of the then reigning queen, he used the opportunity 
given him for extending the new faith. He was 
afterwards appointed, by Athanasius, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, to be its first bishop, or Abuna (our 
father). Since then the Church of Abyssinia has 
maintained an uninterrupted connection with the 
Coptic Church, receiving to this day its Abuna from 
Egypt. The Abuna has the appointing of priests and 
other Church officers. The ceremony is performed 
by laying on of hands. 

Priests that are already married have the privilege 
of entering the sacred office, but none must marry 
afterwards. Their duties consist in reading the 
prayers, chanting, administering the sacraments, and 
dancing, the latter being indulged in during religious 
processions, and consisting of a peculiar swaying to 
and fro of the body rather than a free use of the legs. 
Upon them also devolves the duty of instructing 
youth, but not exclusively, for there is another class 
called debteras, or learned men, who are schoolmasters 
as well asscribes. Some monasteries are found in 
different parts, but nuns, I believe, are rare. 

The churches are generally built on the summit 
of hills in the midst of cypress groves. They are 
round, with conical roofs, and divided after the 
Jewish model into three parts. The outer court is 





open, being the space between the wall and the posts 


supporting the roof, which extends about four yards 
beyond the main buiJding. The second part, corre- 
sponding with the Holy Place, is the space between 
the outer wall and another, which encloses the 
holiest of all; and here the people congregate for 
divine worship. The holiest is only entered by the 
priest, and contains what is called the tabot or ark, 
in which the sacred vessels and books are kept. 
The exterior of this enclosure is profusely painted 
with sacred and historical subjects by native artists, 
which, toa European, are subjects of great amusement. 
Michael the Archangel and St. George and the 
Dragon nearly always occupy the door. 

In representations of the future world it is remark- 
able that they always paint angels and good men 
white, devils and bad men black, which on one oc- 
casion made one ask a priest by way of a joke 
whether all Abyssinians, being black, went to the 
nether world. Anomalies are common as in medisyal 
art. The Philistines appear to have known the use 
of the blunderbuss, and the Lord’s Supper seems to 
have been conducted in the same manner as an 
Abyssinian feast. One representation amuses one 
much. It represents the life, death, and judgment 
of a man who had been a cannibal. Tableau the first 
shows the monster in the act of demolishing sun- 
dry human arms and legs. Tableau the second, the 
same individual bestowing alms on the poor on Fri- 
day, the fast day. Tableau the third, his death and 
coming to judgment, in which Christ is represented 
with a pair of scales, one of which is filled with the 
man’s cannibalism, the other with his fasting and 
almsgiving, the iatter having a slight Lm seem 
Tableau the fourth represents the devil disputing 
with Mary the justice of the decision, and forcibly 
asserting his claim by seizing the individual in ques- 
tion by the leg, the Virgin maintaining her hold of 
the head. Tableau the fifth, triumph of Mary, and 
the quondam cannibal’s admission to Paradise. 

Sometimes the tolling of a bell, but in most cascs 
the beating of kettledrums, summons the faithful to 
prayers. The prayers are read in Ethiopic, a lan- 
guage which the people know nothing about, so that 
little profit can be derived from the service. Indeed, 
most persons content themselves with kissing tle 
floor or walls of the edifice, and such is a criterion of 
a man’s piety; “he kisses the church,” they say, 
and so esteem him a good Christian. Some will 
utter a prayer. The petition takes a form similar 
to the following, which an old woman was heard to 
offer up, though the last clause is probably in most 
cases omitted : 

“Oh, Lord, give me plenty to eat and drink, goo 
raiment, and a comfortable home, or else kill me 
outright!” 

The sacrament is administered in both kinds, only 
that raisins are steeped in water to form the wine. 
Wine is scarce in the country. Baptism is adminis- 
tered by immersion every year. The rite of cir- 
cumcision universally prevails. 

Christian liberty is entirely unknown, as the people 
are bound down to unmeaning forms and ceremonies 
and the observance of fasts which extend over two- 
thirds of the year. Their calendar is crammed full 
of saints, and the days of the year by no means 
suffice for them all, so that they have morning cele- 
brations and evening celebrations. One cannot 
wonder at this when their latitudinarianism leads 
them to commemorate Balaam and his Ass, Pontius 
Pilate and his wife, and such like doubtful saints. In 
addition to the heroes of the Bible and Apocryphal 
books, they have many local saints, who have at 
various times astonished Abyssinia by their miracles 
and prodigies, particularly one called Tecla Haima- 
not, who usurps an importance in the Abyssinian 
mind often before Mary or even Jesus. He is said 
to have converted the devil, and induced him to be- 
come a monk for forty days, though what bocame of 
him afterwards we are at a loss to know. Probably 
the fasting and celibacy did not agree with him for 
longer than that term of trial, and therefore he be- 
camea “ backslider.” The same holy man, wishing 
to ascend a steep mountain with perpendicular sides, 
similar to the Guimb, was accgmmodated in answer 
to prayer with a boa-constrictor, which took him up 
on its back. : 

King Theodore’s camp, at a time when domestic 
troubles had not reduced his army to what is under- 
stood to be its present state, consisted of some 50,000 
warriors, but the number of camp-followers is often 
double that of the army itself, which of course adds 
much to the unmanageableness of the whole. Indced 
there is little or no system in Abyssinian warfare. 
It consistsin rushing pell-mell upon the foe, hurling 
the spear, which is their principal arm, and pickinys 
up and rehurling the spent darts of the enemy. 

The musket, which is mostly in the hands of the 
Tigrean soldiers, is even less effective than the spear, 
and the amount of powder and shot wasted must be 
enormous. The swordis seldom brought into re- 





quisition (unless it be in eating brundo or raw flesh), 
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as arm-to-arm combat is unfrequent; and it was 
stated that one individual, though certainly this was 
not in the camp, had allowed the blade so to rust 
in the scabbard that it was quite impossible to draw 
it. ‘hese swords are in the shape of cimitarscurled 
up into a semi-circle, resembling a dog’s tail, and are 
always getting entangled with the dress or the 
trappings of the horses. Thesheaths are not strong, 
aud one frequently sees the point of the weapon 
peeping out at the end, though in some cases this 
is prevented by a large brass knob, or even a lady’s 
thimble, stuck on the end. The best hilts are made 
of the horns of the rhinoceros, and ornamented with 
silver. 

The spears are about six feet long, the length of 
the head being one foot, and the breadth two inches 
in the broadest part. The butt has a piece of iron 
twisted round it to prevent vacillation in the aim. 
The shields, made of hippopotamus hide, are a foot 
and a half in diameter and about half an inch thick. 
They are sometimes ornamented with silver, and the 
tail of a leopard or lion is’ affixed to the boss. The 
guns are mostly flint. Cartridges are kept in pieces 
of reed fastened together so as to form a girdle. 

The dress of the soldier does not differ from that 
of the people, except that some officers are allowed 
to wear gay-coloured tunics. The war-dance is 
very wild and uneouth, consisting of leaping off the 
ground and whirling the spear, sword, and gun over 
tho head, accompanied bya song, at the end of every 
verse of which a peculiar ching-ching sound is heard, 
uttered by the voice, but resembling that of cymbals. 

Not many pieces of cannon were then in the 
country, and they were seldom used as field-pieces, 
artillery practice being unknown to the military 
tactics of Abyssinia. ‘The king himself is much in 
favour of adopting European discipline in the army, 
and once made the attempt by placing 1,000 men in 
the hands of Mr. Bell, his English general, with 
the object of having them trained; but, as in the 
native Egyptian army, in the time of Mahommed 
Ali, the measure produced so much dissatisfaction, 
approaching to rebellion amongst the soldiers, that 
he was compelled at last to desist. 








SCIENCE. 


~Tue total weight of the Enfield and its sixty 
rounds of ammunition is 14 lb. 6 oz. and 11 drams. 

TAKING the resistance to crushing weight of chalk 
at 1,127, that of Aberdeen granite, blue kind, is re- 
presented by 24,556; that of white Italian marble at 
21,783. 

AtTHouGH “Brown Bess” was officially said to 
be effective at a range of 200 yards, it was the work- 
ing rule.of the soldier to reserve his shot till he saw 
the whites of his enemy’s eyes, and even then it 
was said that, before he could bring down his 
man, he must fire a full weight of his body in lead. 


A NEW mode of testing armour plates for ships 
has been introduced and tried at Chatham Dockyard, 
in which the detection of interior and unseen flaws 
is made by means of a magneto-electric current. The 
results are described as satisfactory and conclusive, 
whether in plates or bars, the smallest defects even 
having been discovered. 

ANOTHER SHOWER OF MeETEORS.—At six a.m., 
Greenwich time, on the morning of November 14, 
the earth occupied the same position as when, in the 
same month last year, it encountered the shower of 
meteors and shooting stars. Unfortunately the early 
dawn interfered in this country and on the continent 
with the perfection of the spectacle, but some of the 
showers, no doubt, were visible for those who had 
the courage to face a cold November morning. 
Across the Atlantic the astronomers and sight-seers 
were more fortunate, for Mr. A. 8. Herschel calcu- 
lates that the stream of meteoric bodies were visible 
at New York at 2.35 a.m., and at midnight on the 
east and west coasts of Mexico. It is believed that 
the spectacle equalled in grandeur that seen by 
Humboldt in South America in 1799, and that of 1833, 
when an observer in North America described the 
meteors as falling “about as thick as the flakes of 
snow in common snowfalls.” 

Foun Arr.—Some interesting experiments have 
been made by M. Lemaire on the air of barracks and 
forts, and that external to buildings of this kind. 
By means of refrigeration he has condensed the air 
from these places, and examined it microscopically. 
He concludes that the air which is rendered impure 
by overcrowding and defective ventilation contains 
not only an excess of carbonic acid, but also organic 
matter, which gives birth in a few hours to a number 
of microscopie animalculw. In about two hours the 
air taken from a barrack chamber full of men at five 
a.m. showed several transparent little bodies of dif- 
ferent forms, ovoid and cylindrical micropbytes and 





microzoa, in course of development; and after six 
hours thousands were seen ina single drop, and bac- 
teria and vibriones in abundance. In the case of a 
fort, where the ventilation was better, the results 
were the same, but in less degree. In the external 
air, not until the end of forty-eight hours was any 
microscopic life seen. It is supposed that the ani- 
malculw grow at the expense of the organic matter, 
and are not generated spontaneously. 
THe rainfall in Cornwall for the months of August 
and September last contrasts strongly with that of 
the same season in the previous year. In 1566 it 
was 16°25 centimetres for August, and 31°65 for 
September ; in 1867 3:89 and 6°60 respectively. 
To show how completely iron steamboats are 
superseding wooden ones it may be mentioned that 
only forty of the latter were built in England last 
year, while 283 iron steam-vessels were built. 
CONTAMINATION OF WATER. 
It may not be generally known that early in the 
present year Dr. Franklin commenced the publica- 
tion of additional columns in his monthly table of 
water analyses, as given in the Registrar-General’s 
Weekly Return, showing with more precise defini- 
tion the nature of the impurities, and indicating also 
the estimated amount of “ previous sewage-contami- 
nation” of the water supplied to the metropolis. 
That is te say, having ascertained the total amount 
of combined nitrogen by analysis, “ the history of the 
water as regards its contact with decomposing animal 
matter” becomes apparent ; and this previous 
organic contamination Dr. Frankland expresses by 
an equivalent amount of average filtered London 
sewage, which is taken as containing ten parts of 
combined nitrogen in 100,000 parts. 
The analyses for the month of September show 
that every 100,000 lb. of water supplied by tho 
Southwark and Vauxhall Company from the Thames 
had, after its descent tothe earth as rain, been con- 
taminated with sewage or manure matter equivalent 
to 585 lb. of average filtered London sewage; the 
corresponding equivalents for the other companies 
being as follow:—West Middlesex, 605 lb.; Lam- 
beth, 675 lb.; Grand Junction, 705 lb.; Chelsea, 
955 lb. ; East London, 1,035 lb. ; New River, 
2,285 lb. ; Kent, 3,555 Ib.; while a sample of the 
last-named company’s water delivered at Bromley 
showed the high degree of previous contamination 
of 3,745 lb. The average for the water drawn from 
the Thames was 695 lb.; from the Lea, 1,660 Ib.; 
from the sources of the Kent Company, 3,650 Ib. 

Dr. Frankland states that by gradual oxidation, 
partly in the pores of the soil, partly in the rivers, 
and partly in the reservoirs, filters, and conduits of 
the several compauies, this original sewage contami- 
nation had been converted into comparatively in- 
nocuous inorganic compounds before the delivery of 
the water to consumers; the total amount of com- 
bined nitrogen on analysis being, on an average, 
168 lb. in the Thames, ‘264 lb. in the Lea, and 
‘463 lb. in the Kent waters. 

If chemists would but agree among themselves as 
to the exact value of their modes of analysis in 
determining the quality of water for potable purposes, 
the public would be placed in a better position for 
estimating the importance of the two not always 
concordant analyses which are published—one by 
Dr. Letheby for the metropolitan officers of health, 
the other by Dr. Frankland for the Registrar- 
General—than they are present. There seems to be 
but one safe course to pursue, and that is to obtain 
water from sources free from the shadow of suspicion 
of sewage contamination. 

TuHE best quality of oak, as far as strength and 
durability are concerned, is that grown in Sussex. 
The next in quality is that which grows in the south- 
west parts of Kent and in the north-east parts of 
Hampshire. 

A QUESTION FOR THE STORM THEORISTS.—It is 
well known that a violent gale was experienced on 
the 2nd August, which was felt from Charlestown to 
Maine. Immediately after reports of disaster came 
in from all quarters, long columns of extensive 
damage filled the newspapers, and from lat. 45 down 
to 31 south, and from longitude 65 to 75, its ravages 
were severely felt. Some vessels, which sailed 
about the 20th of July for near ports, have not been 
heard from, and probably never will be. Numerous 
vessels arrived from all points within the above- 
named parallels, and it is not known that any one 
escaped damage. ‘Ihe schooner Mary E. Walker 
sailed for Cape Hayti on the 23rd July. The schooner 
Alma, for Port-au-Prince, and schooner Planet, for 
Aquin, sailed on the 24th July, and the brig Afton, 
for Aux Cayes, July 30th, and bark Isidora, for Port- 
au-Prince, July 31st. All these vessels were within 
the parallels where the gale was most violent. They 
were considered in imminent peril, and no insurance 


cent. would have been gladly paid. Yet they all ar- 
rived safe at their destined ports—the three first in 
very short passages for the season, and the two 
latter making passages of twenty-eight and twenty- 
nine days, and finding calms and dull winds all the 
way. No mention is made even of a squall, but they 
passed over latitudes in which others were nearly 
destroyed in great numbers, with entire safety anda 
searcely ruffled sea. These facts present a case for 
reflection and study. The laws of storms are but 
little understood, and whatever may throw light 
upon the subject deserves to be published. The 
phenomena presented by them are certajaly re- 
markable. 











SIR ROBERT NAPIER. 


Even men of the world do not know who Sir 
Robert Napier is—the leader of the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition. He is only a K.C.B., son of Major C. F. 
Napier, of the Royal Artillery. He has been almost 
wi his life in foreign service, and married a Barbadoes 
lady. 

From Debrett’s Knightage we find that he was 
born in 1810, educated at Addiscombe; at seventeen 
he gota commission in the Bengal Engineers, and 
in 1814 became Captain, and in that capacity served 
throughout the Sutlej campaign of 1845-6. At Mood- 
kee he was the chief engineer, and his horse was 
shot dead on the field; again at Ferozeshah he was 
severely wounded, and his horse killed. At Sobraon, 
in 1846, he was Brigade-Major of Engineers, and 
also on the subsequent advance on Labure for which 
he received a medal and clasps, with the rank of 
Brevet-Major. 

In the same year he was appointed chief engineer 
to conduct the siege of the hill fort of Kangru, and 
received the special thanks of the Government for 
his service in the transport of the siege train to that 
place. Then, in the year 1849, he was chief engineer 
during part of the siege of Moultan, where he got 
severely wounded. He was commaucing engineer 
of the right wing of the army of the Punjaub at the 
battle of Goojerat, and in Sir Walter Uilbert’s pur- 
suit of the Sikh army, for which service he received 
a medal and clasps, with the rank of Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

As Chief Civil Engineer of the Punjaub he organ- 
ized and initiated an extensive series of public works, 
which were honourably acknowledge: by the late 
Lord Dalhousie. 

In 1852 he commanded a column wl.ich defeated 
the Hussunzie, on the Black Mountain, in Hazara. In 
the latter part of 1852 aud in 1853 he was present 
with the expedition against the Borve Afreedees, 
and received the special thanks of the Government. 
In 1857 he was chief of Sir James Ontram’s staff, 
and was present at the several actious leading to 
the first relief of Lucknow, in which year he received 
the Commandership of the Bath. Iu 1858 he com- 
manded the troops in the rescue of tlio siege-train, 
which had been surrounded and cut off near Luck- 
now. He afterwards commanded a brigade at the 
capture of Gwalior, defeated Tantia Topee, and 
captured twenty-five guns, Whilst i: command of 
the Gwalior division he bombarded and reduced the 
fort of Pourie, and after five days’ close pusuit he 
surprised and defeated, with a squadron of the 14th 
Dragoons, Feroze Shah's force at Ran de. 

In 1860 he commanded the Second Vivision of the 
China Expeditionary Army in the aciion of Sinko. 
He was present at T'anko, and with his division and 
the whole of the artillery, in conjunction with the 
French Division of General Collineau, he directed 
the operations which ended in the storming of North 
Taku Fort and the occupation of Pekin. Twice 
Sir Robert Napier received the thanks of Parlia- 
ment, and he was a member of the Supreme Council 
of India from 1861 to 1865. Who cau say, after all 
this, that he is not “the right man in the right 
place” ? 





Tue Asu.—Lightfoot says in many parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, at the birth of a child, the 
nurse or midwife puts one end of a great stick of 
this tree into the fire, and while it is burning receives 
into a spoon the sap or juice which oozes out at the 
other end, and administers this as the first spoonful 
of liquor to the new-born babe.—Sylva Florifera. 

Post Orrice SAvinGs’ BANKs.—A case was lately 
heard that disclosed a fact which cannot be too 
generally known. A prisoner was convicted of 
stealing a savings’ bank-book and forging the name 
of the prosecutor to an application for the withdrawal 
of the deposit. In the course of the trial it was 
stated that the Post Office authorities were not an- 
swerable for the loss, according to tho Savings’ Bank 
Act. The consequence is that the prosecutor, a fire- 
man, has probably lost the 18/7. he hid saved. Poor 
people have a very general impression that in plac- 
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they have what is called ‘Government. security,” 
and what-they understand by this term is.such se- 
curity as is given by the Bank of England. But 
depositers should now clearly understand that 
no such security exists. If any clever thief gets 
possession of their deposit book, and makes a clumsy 
forgery of their signature, he will find no difficulty 
in getting the money, and the authorities will quietly 
repudiate any claim upon them on the ground that 
the Act of Parliament entirely relieves them from all 
responsibility. There is no doubt this-is most un- 
fair, and if not immediately seen to the result will 
be the withdrawal of a large sum of money out of 
the hands of Government, and placing it where there 
is protection against forgery. We camimagine that 
where there is no-responsibility there is diminished 
care. 

A Heavy Sronw.—A recent letter from Aden 
states that a heavy rain-storm had occurred there, 
lasting’ one hour and fifteen minutes, and which 
completely filled the reservoirs, “which,” it is 
added, “is not only a great blessing to the place, but 
may be looked on as a God-send to the Abyssinian 
expedition. These reservoirs or tanks hold 8,000,000 
gallons of water—eqnal, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to two yeurs’ consumption of the settle- 
ment.” 

Braps ror New Zsatann.—The following ac- 
count of a visit to the collection of English birds 
about to be sent to New Zealand may be interesting. 
Mr. Bills, the experienced and well-known bird-fan- 
cier, invited a friend and myself to his store rooms 
in Brighton, to see the birds, which were ranged 
around ‘two large rooms in their travelling cages, 
containing from two to twenty birds in each, ac- 
cording to the different species. He furnished us 
with the following particulars of his enterprize, with 
the farther information thatthe order emanated from 
the Otago Acclimatization Society of New Zealand, 
and that Mr. Thatcher, of Brighton, an old servant 
of the society, had been commissioned to carry out 
the order. “The cages contained—blackbirds 100, 
missal thrnushes 4, song thrushes 100, starlings 150, 
hedge accentors 100, larks 150, linnets 150, robins 
50, house sparrows 150, goldfinches 100, yellow- 
harnmiers 12, and blackcaps 2 ; partridges, pheasants, 
ewans, &c., to be added in London, making up a 
complement of 1,500 birds. The quantity of seed, 
paste, corn, &c., laid in will cost upwards of 135/. 
Special accommodation has been provided for this 
cargo on board the Warrior Queen, which sails from 
the East India Docks on the 20th inst., and will be 
well worthy of a visit from any individuals who 
may be thereabouts on that day. The voyage is ex- 
pected to be accomplished in about 90 days. I con- 
siderit only due to Mr. Bills to add, that a better 
choice could not have been made to carry out the 
spirited and liberal order of the society. His lifelong 
experience of the habits and wants of the feathered 
tribe, added to his steady character, are the best 
guarantee for a successful termination to what has 
hitherto been found a very difficult undertaking.— 
W.J.V. 





THE SILENT PARTNER. 
a 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Mrs. Lae and Laura were glad enough to see 
Charles home again, though they hada budget of 
bad news for him which they reluctantly related, 
sinced they could not well suppress it. 

Their co-tenants of the house had moved away, 
and their half of the building, which they had oc- 
cupied, bad been rented to a low family, who were 
noisy and intemperate—and who had commenced a 
series of petty annoyances against them, whick 
seemed to'be prompted only by spite and ill will. 

Then Grandfather Todd had fallen down three 
steps and sprained his ankle so severely that he 
could not go out, and there was little likelihood of 
his ‘being able to resume work for a week. He might 
even be permanently lamed. ° 

The young man did not seem so much cast down 
by these mishaps as had been expected, for he 
maintained a very cheerful countenance, although 
he by no means proclaimed his own remarkable 
success. He had some purpose to serve by secrecy, 
and'he resolved that his family should profit by his 
rising fortumes, without knowing at present to 
whom they were indebted. 

He evaded answering their inquiries as to the 
cause of his absence. or only answered jocosely. 

“As to the house,” he said, “we must do some- 
thieg about that; and as to grandpa, why——” 

“We must do something about him, too, I-sup- 
pose.” replied Laura, laughing. 

“Yes, that’s it exactly. You see ‘it’s all easy 
enough. 





| major. 





But here’s a little money, mother—as | issued the certificate, for that is too far. 
much as four weels of grandpa’s earnings would | will cashit ifit:begood. Iwill taketitto the bawk 


come to; and we can afford to let him lie by awhile. 
You see I did not go for nothing.” 

The widow took the five pounds which were ex- 
tended to her, with evident surprise and pleasure. 

“ Why, what have you been doing, Charles,” she 
said, “ to earn so much in so short a time ?” 

“ Ah, there it is again. Wait a while, and maybe 
I will tell you!” 

On the next day Charles received. the money on 
Mr. Ogilvie’s note ; on the day after the sale of 
the property was completed, and the balance of the 
purchase-money was paid into his hands. 

He deposited nearly ten thousand pounds in a 
bank, where no one knew him, and took out a certifi- 
cate for five thousand in his mother’s name. With 
this he hurried home. 

The young man spent nearly an hour in his room, 
writing and rewriting a letter, which he finally took 
to a copyist’s, to get it transcribed and directed 
in an unknown hand. 

When this was done he enclosed the certificate of 
deposit in it, and dropped it into the post-office. 

he widow said she would apply to the landlord 
in the morning, and if he refused them redress, that 
they must look out for other quarters before. their 
month was up. 

“Precisely,” said Charles. 

“ But where we are to find them as cheap as this 
I'm sure I don’t know,” she continued ; “and then 
there’s all the trouble and expense of moving.” 

“To find something quite as bad in our new 
quarters,” added Laura, despondingly. “ We can't 
expect much for what we pay. Perhaps we can 
make terms with these people, and bribe them into 
decency.” 

“ We have got so much to bribe with.” 

A heavy sigh responded to this remark. 

“Have you been to the bank, Charles, since you 
returned ?” asked the mother. 

“Yes, [looked in to see the boys this morning. 
They say there’s to be a vacancy there in a few 
days.” 

“Oh, don’t you think you could possibly get it ?” 

“They said they would try to get it forme ; but I 
shall not apply myself.” 

“You will take it, though if it be offered to you ?” 

“Oh, yes. I'll take it for the present, at all 
events.” 

At breakfast next morning there were still farther 
signs of dejection; but there was a furtive smile 
lurking about the corners of Charles’s mouth, and 
a gleam in his eyes, which to a close observer 
would have proclaimed him anything but a melan- 
choly man. 

“T shall soon be well enough to go out,” said the 
“ To-morrow.” 

Before breakfast was quite over the postman came, 
and the great event of aletter for Mrs. Lee was an- 
nounced. 

The widow examined the outside of it, and said : 

“It’s a strange handwriting ; looks almost like 
copper-plate engraving, and it has a city postmark.” 

Charley swallowed a piece of roll, and looked 
earnestly into his teacup while the envelope was 
broken open and the letter taken out. 

A minute or two more elapsed, and then came a 
start and exclamation from the mother. 

“Good heavens! Charles! Laura! Either some- 
one is playing a trick upon us, or here is. a wonder- 
ful blessing. Look, Charles, you can tell; is that— 
that good for anything ?” 

The certificate fluttered in her trembling fingers.as 
she spoke, and passed it over to her son. 

“Five thousand pounds!” exclaimed Charles. 
“Why, yes, mother, this is certainly a regular bank 
certificate of deposit, and is good for that amount of 
money anywhere. Where does it come from?” 

Laura and the white-haired major were, in the 
meantime, crowding up tosee it, with their separate 
exclamations of wonder. 

Mrs. Lee, who had been glancing over'the letter, 
replied : 

“Why, that is the most wonderful part of it. 
Listen to this letter: 

“*DgaR Mapam—Your husband was my best 
friend, my earliest and my life-long benefactor. To 
his widow in adversity I send this token of my grati- 
tude, asking no return except an entire forbearance 
from all attempts to penetrate the mask which con- 
ceals your friend.’ ” 

“Oh, mother!” said Laura, with a joyous yet’an- 
xious look, “do you feel certain that it is genuine? 
Let Charles run with it to the bank (what bank does 
it say?) and make sure. How terrible ifit should be 
a hoax!” 

“Why, Laura, we should be‘no worse off than we 
were before.” 

“Twill satisfy you, 
hat. 


” 


replied Charles, seizing his 
“Tt is not necessary to go to the bank which 
Any bank 











where they know me. Just write your name across 
the back of it, mother.” 

She did so, and the yonng man ran outyand after 
about fifteen minutes’ absenee came back almost 
breathless, shouting : 

“ All right!” 

Then producing his: pocket-book he toek from it 
the notes and handed them to his: mother. 

“There it is, visibleand tangible,” he said. “I 
hope you are satisfied that thereis.no trick about it 
now.” 

“ Truly, He has remembered ‘the widow and the 
fatherless,’” said Mrs. Lee, devoutly. “But who 
can be our generous friend? Charles, have you any 
idea?” 

“Are you not forbidden to inquire?” he asked. 
“Doubtless he wi!l make himself known.at some fu- 
ture time.” 

“Your father had many warm friends. But, 
as you say, we will not seek to discover a secret 
which our benefactor is evidently anxious to preserve. 
We shall know some time or other; if not in this 
world in the next,” 

“Oh, I hope I shan’t wake up. and find this a 
dream,” said Laura. 

“We can’t all be dreaming,” her-mother replied. 

“Farewell to the types,” said Charles, shaking 
his grandfather's hand. . 

“ And to sorrow,” added the widow. “T’ll never 
give way to despair again.” . 

“We'll have-a nice pretty little house all to our- 
selves now,” said Charles—“ won’t we, mother ? 
And have it neatly fnrnished. And.it shall be in a 
better neighbourhoed than this.” 

“ Where I can, get music-pupils,” added Laura. 

“ Yes; or perhaps that won't be necessary. And 
as to grandpa, he shan’t.do another day’s work until 
after he is a hundred years old.” 

“ You think I shall be old enough to earn my own 
living then, I suppose,” said the major, who, to tell 
the truth, was glad enough to be rid of his self-im- 
posed toils. “Ah, Isee you are determined to make 
a cipher of me again. I have been of some use for 
the last few weeks; now I am nobody egain.” 

“You are major-domo here ws 

“No, Iam not. I am“Major Todd.” 

“Very well, you're the head of the house, grand- 
pa; and you stand in loco parentis to Laura and me. 
We all look up to you.” 

“ Ah, ah, my dear boy, I wish I could supply a 
parent's place to you; but instead of protecting you 
I have to be taken care of nryself-” 

“Never mind. You‘see you can doit when it 
becomes necessary. And perhaps old ‘Ineog’ will 
be around again before long with something for 
you.” 

“Old Incog! Por shame, Charles, to speak 60 
disrespectfully of our benefactor,” replied Laura. 

“ Well, let him tell his name, then. What else 
can we call him ?” 

“Mr. Incognito, to be sure.” 

So the happy family rattled on in the excitement 
of their first joy. 

Two weeks later they moved into a pleasant 
house, which they had obtained at-a moderate rent, 
and which they furnished neatly but not extrava- 
gantly ; for, although young Mr. Lee’s property might 
be said to be increasing in value hourly, he was re- 
solved to exhibit no outward evidence of the great 
prosperity which seemed in store for him. 

Dazzled by his prospects, Charles.could scarcely 
keep his secret, but his purpose was fixed to do so 
if possible. 

When his friends were settled in their new home 
he went to see the Hastings family, of whom he had 
thought frequently during the exciting events of 
the last few weeks. 

He found Roxiana at her mother’s, very happy and 
greatly delighted to see him, and all were in a state 
of apparent comfort and contentment. 

Emily had obtained two new pupils ; her mother 
had ail the work she could do, and Roxy had a large 
piece of embroidery which was to command a great 





rice. 

" How little, he thonght, is required to help the in- 
dustrious and those who are willing to help them- 
selves, while money given to the idle and thriftless 
is like water poured upon the sand. 

With a little money anda little leisnre to bestow 
upon her toilet, Roxy had set off her beanty to great 
advantage, and Charles could’hardly realize that she 
was the same person he had seen doing servant's 
work in old Mr. Rooke’s kitchen. 

He thought none the less of her, however, for her 
misfortunes, and she, who seemed to regard herself 
only as a child, felt no embarrassment on account of 
the admiration with which he-so evidently regarded 
her. 

“ Youhave made merieh, Roxy,” he said. “ Doyou 
ever think of this?” 

“¥ou have told me of ‘it ‘so’ often,” #he ‘replied, 
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with a sweet smile, “ that I cannot well forget it. I 
am sure J am very glad. I heard one of those men 
offer Uncle Rooke a hundred pounds,if he would help 
to get rid of you.” 

“Oh, oh! he did, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir! And I had heard: lim:tell before. about 
the large price someone was-willimg to give for the 
Lee land, and when I heard themreall you Mr. Lee I 
becan to understand.” 

“Yes, yes. It-was»wellfor me that you had your 
wits about you. Amd then, madam, the sly way she 
did it! But she has:told you perhaps ?” 

“Oh, yes! we've heard the whole story.” 

They had heard something more from Roxiana, 
which, for theeredit of the family, they would not 
tell, and that was, her firm belief that her uncle was 
himself the robber who-had relieved Charles of his 
money. 

‘bey would not téll:that ; ‘butithey permitted the 
young girl to cautionker friend never to stop at 
Mr. Rooké’s house-¢gain,*whtich she'very willingly 
promised, 

When Mr. Lee was readytogoaway he took out 
a bank-book, and, givingeit to‘Mrs. Hastings, said : 

“You will find an aceount opened ‘in the Bank*in 
your name on which youcan draw at such times and 
in such sumsas you require;:to the -ameunt which 
you see here credited to-yeu.” 

” She looked atthe figuresandeeemediquite over- 
come. 

“T put this in your name,” hewaid, “ beeause your 
daughter is too young to hpve'the control of'so much 
money, and you are her mA&tural jan ; -and, be- 
sides, 1 know you ‘area uaited family, and you will 
not be apt to differ *abeut:the disposition of your 
means. advise,” continued Charles, with patriar- 
chal gravity, “that-Romiama be placed at one of ‘the 
best seminaries for young Indies,end that neither 
you nor Emily distress yourselfwith excessive toil. 
i think, for instance, yeusmightsafely dispense with 
this kind of Jabour "pointing to -her needle-work. 
‘I expect toaid you farther if my present suecess 
continue. In other words, I hope to pay another 
installment of my debt'to Roxiana.” 

The ladies expressed their hearty thanks, without 
fawning or flattery, and Mr. Lee took his leave with 
a light heart. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Desrite Mrs. Lee's good resolutions against low 
spirits, she began to give way to them again. 

“Charles is idle,” she said, “and does not even 
seem to seck a place any longer, and in the mean- 
time we are living on our principal, which will soon 
nelt away.” 

“Ts your money on interest, mother ?” 

“T don’t believe it is—about one hundred pounds 
went for furniture you know, and I have given 
Charles a considerable sum for our expenses. The 
rest ought to be invested, but Charles seems to be 
so indifferent. He.acts as if he thought we were 


rican. 

“Why don’t you talk.to him about it?” 

“T dislike todo so, but I must; his grandfather 
notices it, and talks about going to work again him- 
self. He wants a suit of clothes; he is hardly 
respectable.at church.” 

“But why don’t you make-him take back his 
money that-——” 

“He won't takeit. I have urged him again and 
again. He says we are still poor, and that I don’t 
know how soon we shall spend everything, unless 
there is something else coming in. He’s right about 
that.” 

Charles was talked to. Helooked perplexed. To be 
sure, here was canse of complaint, and he hardly knew 
how to reply. He.began-to think of calling on Mr. 
Incognito again, but.after much reflection he decided 
on an entirely different course. He would take his 
relations into his confidence toa certain extent, far 
enough at least to relieve them from-any-apprehen- 
sions of poverty, for who among them was there 
that would not carefully obey his injunctions of 
secrecy? Why should he deprive them longer of 
so much happiness? The truth once told he could 
freely supply them with every comfort and luxury, 
and yet without any ostentatious living, which would 
proclaim his wealth to the world. 

Having resolved.upon this course, he did not put his 
purpose into immediate execution, but he played a 
little with the apprehensions of his friends. 

“Tam not quite idle,” he said to his mother; “TI 
have been making some-money, and expect to.make 
more.” 

“Tt must:be in some mysterious way then. You 
are home half your time. I-don’t like so much 
mystery.” 

“Do you believe I would do anything dishonest ?” 

“No, Charles, I do not.” 


without using your money, ought not you to be 
satisfied ?” 

“ Why—yes—certainly—but it is very, very 
strange. Do you mean to say that you can do 
this ?” 

“T mean to say that I have done it so far. I have 
used none of your money for household expenses. 
Your four hundred pounds are invested in government 
bonds.” 

“ Well, this is better than I expected.” 

“And if anybody wants anything, let them say 
so.” 

“The majer wants a suit of clothes.” 

Charles took out his pocket-book. 
“Here’stwenty pounds for the major,” he said. 
Mothervand daughter looked with surprise at tho 
money aud ‘then at each other, and the former, 
smiling, said : 

“ Laura ‘wants-a new dress and bonnet, and some 
other things.” 

“Here's a hundred for Laura.” 

“Mother wants—wants everything in the way of 


“elothes.. She hasn’tva decent garment,” said Laura, 


whose ‘words were by no means intended to be con- 
strued literally. 

“ Here are two hundred for mother.” 

Again the-ladies exchanged locks and smiles,.and 


‘Mrs. Lee returned to the eharge. 


“Your sister ought to have a piano.” 

“et her select one and order it home. She can 
have the best.” 

“ Are you imearnest, Charles?” Laura said, grasp- 
ing his arm and looking closely into his eyes. 

“ Never moreso.” 

“ What does/itall mean? can you really affordvall 
this ?” 

“Yes. Are there any more wants? Don’t ‘be 
afraid to speak. I’m in the giving vein now.” 

“T—TI really can’t think of anything else now.” 

“You'll have to give us time to reflect, Charles,” 
said the mother, laughing. “ But I think we'll spare 
you for the present.” 

“T don’t want to be spared. I amablo-and will- 
ing to.give you all that you want—only I wish my 
secret kept.” 

“But you have not told us any secret.” 

“ Well, all in good time. There is enough said for 
the present. You must guess.” 

“ Youhave been speculating in stocks, and are rich ?” 

“ You are only half right. I have not been specu- 
lating in stocks, and yet I am—vwell, I will not say 
rich, but we are no longer poor.” 

“This is a wonderful story, Charles,” said the 
mother. 

“But not as wonderful as it is delightful,” replied 
the laughing sister. “Now tell me, Charles, are not 
you Mr. Incognito ?” 

“Tam.” 

“There, mother! I guessed it five minutes 
ago! There is one marvel less. How could you 
tell such a story?” 

“T told nostory. I told mother that her husband 
was my best friend, and my earliest, and my life- 
long benefactor. Was not that true?” 

“Oh, yes. Well, can we tell all this to grandpa ?” 

“ All of it, but only as you have received it, under 
the seal of secrecy.” 

“ Oh, of course.” 

“Let me tell him, ma! let me tell him! Oh, I 
am so glad!” 

“ And now, my gon, is not one of the first things 
tobe thought of ——” 

“T have thonght of it daily for the past fortnight. 
I know well what you are going to say. My brother 
Alfred.” 

“Yes, yes, yes. It is nearly a month since we 
have heard frem him, and you know there have been 
several battles.” 

“T know; but his name is not reported among 
the—the casualties, nor among the prisoners, 
mother. I have read the accounts very carefully.” 

“But he would certainly write after a battle. 
There must be something wrong.” 

“ A letter lost, probably. But we shall soon know. 
I have written to the colonel of his regiment, and 
also to the quartermaster, with whom I am ac- 
quainted.” 

“Ts there some way in which he ean be discharged 
from the army? You would be willing to pay, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, mother, I would most certainly do so 
rather than have him remain another month in the 
ranks. If he had a commission, it would be diffe- 
rent. I have been making inquiries about it, and a 
gentleman who has some influence with the 
War Office told me I could probably obtain his re- 
lease, although not without considerable formality 
and delay.” 

“Surely, ma, Charles has not neglected his bro- 
ther. He has done everything that can be done 
until he; gets: more information.” 





“Then, if I have enongh to support you all, 








“T acknowledge that ho has. If he had told me 
these things before, 1 should have been more at 
ease.” 

“Tkept silent,” Charles replied, “ only because | 
feared to excite or increase your solicitude by exhi- 
biting my own.” 

“He is more thoughtful and considerate than we 
are, Laura,” said his mother, when he had left the 
room. “Whenever I have reproached him lately, 
either directly or by implication, it has proved 
that he-was-blameless and that 1 myself was in the 
wrong.” 

“You knew that Alfred is your favourite, 
mother ne 

“No, no, Laura, I do not know it.” 

“Well, we do, or we think so, and we make al- 
lowances-aceordingly. At amy“rateyas he is absent 
and in the army, your anxiety/for him is natural, 
and if.it has made youa litidempjaet to Charles, he 
overlooks it,as I believe he. does’ #verybody's faults 
but his own.” 

“Heisa<good boy and a dutifil son. Heaven's 
bounties could not descend wpomrone more worthy. 
oe you make any guess at this*wonderful secret of 

s 

‘Not the least,and I donotmean totry. Let us 
enjoy our “mew prosperity, ‘without looking too 
closely into its source. Charles is truthful, and I 
amwilling to take his’ word that all is right. “But 
it is-wonderful, and I should not be surprised-ifit 
turned out that he’s worth as much as twenty thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“ Oh, no, Laura, not'so much as that. How could 
it be possible ?” 








CHAPTER X. 


Atrrep. Lez had more than one reason for. going 
into the army. ; 

He was a young man of most ardent temperament, 
and-at the time of his father’s retirement from busi- 
ness, solvent but poor, he was deeply in love with 
a, young lady (a daughter of a wealthy merchant), 
who'was every way worthy of his affection, and who 
returned it. : 

Lucy Holden, like Roxiana Hastings, was a blonde, 


whose golden hair fellin tresses on the whitest of 
necks; but, unlike her, she was tall, and her face, 
without being as faultlessly beautiful as Roxy’s, had 


more of an intellectual expression. 
Alfred and Lucy were not engaged, but the inti- 


macy which precedes engagement had been so open 
and so unopposed by Miss Holden's parents that 
Alfred had never entertained a doubt of the success- 


ful issue of his suit up to the very hour when he 
proposed for his beloved Lucy witb all the confidence 
of a long-encouraged lover. 

It was true that for a week or two preceding this 
event, those dreadful weeks in which his father’s 
misfortunes had culminated, he had noticed achange 
in the deportment of Mr. Mark Holden towards him- 
self—a growing coldness of manner which ought to 
have warned him of impending danger. 

His frank, true heart did not know how to inter- 
pret signs like these. Something had occurred, he 
thought, to ruffle the temper of the father; but he 
suspected nothing of harm to himself, until, like a 
thunderbolt out of aclear sky, the blow descended 
which was to crush his young heart, and was to 
render, he thought, his future life a long blank waste 
of existence. 

Did ever rejected lover think otherwise in the 
freshness of his grief, or fail to learn afterwards that 
love’s arrows are not poisoned, and that the wounds 
which they inflict, if not persistently nursed and 
scarified anew, will close without a scar beneath the 
healing wings of time ? 

Mr. Holden was a magisterial man in appearance, 
portly and aldermanic, and his pride of purse he 
scarcely took means to conceal; but he had an idea 
of consistency which prevented him from suddenly 
forbidding visits which he had so long permitted— 
nay, encouraged. P 

But the gentle Lucy had her instructions, and when 
the expected offer came she could do nothing but 
refer her lover to her father, whose opinions she had 
been taught to regardas unquestionable—whose man- 
date was irreversible. 

“ He willapprove, Lucy,” said Alfred, impetuously ; 
“there is no doubt of that. It is your sentiments 
that I want to make sure of now. Surely, surely, l 
I have not misconstrued all your kindness !” 

The signs of Miss Holden’s distress—her moist 
eyes, her pallor, her constraint—proclaimed sufli- 
ciently what she dared not give utterance to in 
words. But she drew back the hand which her lover 
offered to take, and said, faintly: 

“You cannot doubt my regard for you, Alfred, my 
esteem 44 

“ Regard !—esteom! What terms are these, 
Lucy ?” 
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“Nay, substitute warmer words, if you will, 
Alfred,” added Lucy, colouring deeply; “ but re- 
member that I am not a free agent. I fear that our 
separation is decreed. 
Perhaps it is not as bad as I fear.” 

Catching at this hope, the young man hastened 
to see the father, whom he found reading his even- 
ing paper, in his back parlour, and exhibiting his 
usual self-satisfied and complacent demeanour. 

He was fortunately alone, and Alfred made haste 
to improve his opportunity. 

“T have sought you, Mr. Holden,” he said, after a 
formal salutation, and in a manly way, “ to speak 
on an affair of vital importance to my happiness. I 
love your daughter. I believe she returns my love 
—but she refers me to you for an answer tomy pro- 
posals.” 

Mr. Mark turned over his newspaper, from which 
he had scarcely removed his eyes during Mr. Lee’s 
speech, and replied : 

“She has done well. Sheis obedient and dutiful. 
I shall reward her by making her happy with a hus- 
band of her own choice—whenever that choice co- 
incides with mine. Her present one does not. Are 
you answered ?” 

Raised to an ecstasy of bliss by the beginning of 
this speech—dashed to earth by its conclusion, Alfred 
knew not what to reply. 

“T have long visited Lucy, and, as I supposed, 
with your approval,” he said. “Do not deprive me 
of the hope of yet gaining your consent to our union, 
even if you are not now prepared to give it.” 

“T have other views for my daughter, Mr. Lee,” 
was the cold reply. ‘“ You must dismiss this fancy, 
as I shall take care that Lucy speedily does. I have 
no more to say.” 

Alfred retired disconsolate. Lucy could give him 
no hope. Indeed, she was more miserable than he, 
although she considered it part of her duty to conceal 
her grief from her lover. 

A few months later, and soon after his father’s 
decease, the young man, with the reluctant con- 
sent of his now impoverished mother, joined the 
army. 

He was impelled to this course by various motives, 
but chiefly by a desire to ease the restless spirit 
which haunted him, and to find oblivion for his grief 
either in the excitement of battle or in the stillness 
of the grave. 

His regiment was destined for the Crimea, and he 
passed through several engagements unharmed, and 
with such marked coolness and daring that his name 
became asynonym for bravery, not only in his own 
company, but throughout the regiment. 


But he will tell you all.| pleasant interruption. 


| 


| of others. 
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[A PLEASANT LETTER. } 


When a lieutenant of his company was killed he 
was promoted. 
But his military career was destined to an un- 


Lieutenant Lee was taken prisoner, with hundreds 
It was a time when no regular system 
of exchanges had been established, and there was 
a prospect before him of a long and dreary confine- 


| ment. 





His scanty funds were rapidly exhausted in sup- 
plying himself with a few comforts which he was 
allowed to buy, and after this the privations of a 
prison life seemed intolerable. 

He wrote home without being able to learn 
whether his letters ever passed the lines. He im- 
plored his brother if by any means he could spare a 
little money, and could find the means of its trans- 
mission, to send it to him to alleviate his condi- 
tion. 

“With money,” he said, “we can buy food and 
clothing, and I am in sad want of both. I am already 
becoming thin, though not weak. I know you have 
not much to spare, and I would not ask this of you 
if the emergency were less severe. As it is, I ask 
but little. A very little would be of some service, 
for it would procure me the luxuries of good tea, 
eoffee, and tobacco, and these I think would 
give me a relish for the coarse but still nutri- 
tious fare that is allowed us. I have a friend 
that is worse off than myself, for he is ill and 
nearly helpless. He has shared in all that I 
have bought, but our last allotment of tea, and 
our last ounce of “solace” are now gone. We 
puff sometimes at the empty pipe when ennui is 
direst. 

“I often regret this college-acquired habit of 
smoking, and am resolved to lay it aside when I re- 
turn home, but in a strait like this it is a resource not 
to be despised. 

“Mr. Hartley, my friend, will not write home, nor 
does he ever receive letters. Indeed, he is quite re- 
ticent on the subject of his relations. But do not 
distress yourselves on my account. Send nothing 
more than you can easily spare, for a little will work 
wonders here. 

“ Again—do not worry about me. I said I was 
thin but not weak. Indeed, I believe I strengthen 
under hardships. I think I can stand a great deal 
yet, and if not, why 

“ Dulce et de corum, espro patria mori. 

“ Adieu.—AFLRED.” 

This letter of which we have given an extract was 
received by the Lees only a few days after the 
family conversation which has been recorded, and of 





course it awakened the deepest possible interest ix 
their minds. 

Nothing else could now be thought of but how to 
send aid to the prisoner, whose need they believed 
must be even greater than he had depicted. 

“T shail find some means of sending help to Alfred. 
He asks but little, but, thank heaven, we have the 
ability to send a great deal, though if I were at the 
poorest I would send my last pound.” 

So said they all. 

“Perhaps,” said the mother, eagerly, “ if you can 
send a considerable sum to him he can use itinsome 
way to effect his release.” 

“T have thought of that too,” the brother replied. 
“Be assured I shall send no small amount, if there 
be a way to transmit it in safety.” 

“How much, Charles? how much ?” asked Laura. 

“A thousand, perhaps, in gold. Whatever can 
be safely sent, and all that he is likely to need.” 

Charles then set sail for the Crimea, and, having 
sought out the regiment to which his brother 
had belonged, he communicated his errand to its 
colonel, who proved easily accessible and friendly, 
and manifested no little interest in the welfare of 
Lieutenant Lee. 

But he was surprised at Charles’s project of send- 
ing so large an amount of money to his brother, and 
did not seem to think it quite feasible. 

“There are occasional flags of truce,” he said, 
“and you might, perhaps, make some arrangement 
with the bearers of these to have your money trans- 
mitted to your brother. It would have to pass 
through a number of hands, and would be liable to a 
great many contingencies. It is a great deal to 
risk pn such an uncertainty, and I would not advise 
it.” 

“T will risk it, ” was the Prompt reply; “only 

show me how it can be done. 

Mr. Lee followed the vores given to him and easily 
obtained the requisite permission—though not unac- 
companied by a repetition of the warning which 
the colonel had given him as to the risk of losing his 
money. 

e: might send you under flag into the enemy's 
lines,” said the general, “ but of course you could go 
no farther than the commanding general’s head 
quarters, to whom your business would have to be 
made known. I doubt whether he would consent to 
your request, as the transmission of so large a sum 
to a single prisoner would excite suspicion as to the 
object for which it was intended.” 

“ Thank you; I will wait,” replied Mr. Lee, “ and 
try asecret negotiation with some of the flag-bearers.”” 

(To be continued) 
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CAPTAIN FRITTY. 
os 
CHAPTER XIIL 


It was acircle of anxious faces which gathered | 
around the breakfast-table at the Terrace. Sir | 
Jasper had just come in from a long and perplex- | 
ing interview with the chief of the detective force | 
put upon the track, and reported very small en- 
couragement, as yet, of any conclusive clue. His | 
eye flashed angrily as he repeated the innuendoes | 
flung out liberally by his aunt Jane that Dora had | 
reasons of her own for her disappearance, and that | 
the Ayre diamonds were lost for ever. 

A murmur of indignation arose from the Ray- | 
monds. 

In the very midst of it came the gardener with | 
a rueful face, to make an humble confession. A 
stranger had been hanging about the place for a | 
long while, with whom he had held considerable 
converse. 

He had never suspected any harm would come of 
it, but now he was afraid it was not right. He | 
told about the stranger's inquisitiveness concerning 
the family. 

He remembered also that he had watched Miss 
Dora more closely than any of the rest, and that on 
the night of the ball he came down to the gardens 
and renewed his inquiries, and then he hung about 
the house, even went close up to the windows of the | 
little parlour on the veranda, and the man hung 
down his head in conscious shame at his own tacit 
connivance with the act as he told the story—and 
now he was quite sure he threw something, which 
looked like a piece of paper, into the room. 

After that he went directly off, by the way of the 
small gate on the other side the garden. 

He, the gardener, saw Miss Dora in her shining 
ball dress, come to the window and look all around, 
as if searching for someone, and then she threw 
out, or made a motion as if she were throwing some- 
thing away. 

He had been searching under the window all the 
morning, and at last had found this little bit pf paper. 

And, with a deprecating bow, he handed the crum- 
pled, almost illegible, slip of writing to Sir Jasper. 
— latter bit his lip, and turned deadly pale as he 
read: 

“Dora—I was saved from the wreck of the 
schooner ag wellas you. All this time I have been 
mourning and searching for you, and at last I have 
found you. Do you remember your oath, the 
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where I can talk freely. I understand you are going 
to the great ball to-night. I shall manage to be 
there, and when you hear someone behind you give 
three low whistles turn around and follow that per- 
son. Then woe may explain and decide upon the | 
future. I know you will come, for your oath’s sake 
you will nof dare refuse, for Jonas Weston is alive 
and calls upon you to fulfil your promise to him, for, 
after all, it was he who gave you liberty from the | 
island. Yours ever, Jonas WESTON.” | 

The unlettered sailor had taken a vast deal of | 
pains over this letter, but the handwriting bore | 
ample evidence of his lack of culture. 

Sir Jasper’s lip curled as he looked at it, and his | 


DISCLOSURES. } 


| 
| 
| 


| pallor changed into a sudden flash of indignation | 


and wrath. Oswald took it from his hand and read | 
it, and in perfect silence passed it to his mother. 

Mrs. Raymond burst into tears. 

“ That poor child! that poor child! 
self bound to obey him.” 

“You know more of her history than anyone 
else,” said Oswald, slowly. ‘“ Mother, do you be- 
lieve this man has any claim upon her?” 

“No earthly right whatever to urge a single 
claim. But for all that Dora may not dare to anger 
Oh, we must find them; we must save our 
poor Dora, though we cross the water to do it!” an- 
swered Mrs. Raymond. 

“TI remember how she shuddered whenever she | 
mentioned the last scene on board the schooner. If 
he be artful and unprincipled he may frighten her 
into fulfilling that foolish promise.” 

“T have never heard any of the particulars of her 
history. I hada strong desire that she should be 
the first to tell me everything, and I knew if every- 
thing were not satisfactory, she-would not have been 
taken so to your heartand home, dear Aunt Raymond.” 

“ But we must take the gardener at once to give 
his description of the man to the police. It is the 
best clue we have yet obtained,” said Oswald, 
impatiently turning towards the door. 

Sir Jasper followed him. 

Annabel Wilton, with a slight frown on her face, 
was looking listlessly out of the window. She turned 
around to say: 

“You have an early visitor, Mrs. Raymond ; Mrs. 
Fordyce, in her pony-chaise, is at the avenue gate.” 

Mrs. Raymond rose, and went out hastily and met 
her sister at the door. 

“Is my husband here?” asked Mrs. Fordyce, 
hastily glancing apprehensively through the open 
door. 

At that very moment Mr. James Fordyce appeared 
coming swiftly along the avenue. 


She felt her- 





| lated. 
| most romantic manner. 


| my home and affections. 


“ Let me go with you in private. I must talk with 
you alone,” said Mrs. Fordyce, following Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s eyes and perceiving her husband. 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Raymond, and she led the 
way promptly to her own chamber. 

Her guest sank into the first chair, drew off her 
gloves with a nervous, unsteady movement, and, 
clasping her hands, turned a pale, set face towards 
the wondering Mrs. Raymond. 

“Ann, this girl who is missing, who is she ? 
Where did she come from?” demanded she. 

“We brought her with us. I thought you knew 


| it, Henrietta.” 


“Yes, that little, but what does it amount to? 
What were her circumstances? Who were her 
friends? I want you to tell me everything.” 

“Tt is very little. Poor Dora was completely iso- 
She came to usin a most extraordinary— 
The steamer in which we 
were returning to England run down a little schooner 
on which she had venturedsfor the sake of escaping 
from a strange island, where it really seemed she 
was kept prisoner. Dora was saved, clinging to a 
door which drifted from the deck. She alone was 
saved, or at least we believed so then. She told me 
her artless story, and that, with her extraordinary 
beauty and winning manners, led me to adopt herinto 
We actually know nothing 
of her true relations, she herself knows nothing, ex- 
cept she insists that neither Captain Fritty nor 
Madame Marie were ‘any kin of hers. Perhaps you 
are angry that we should have allowed Sir Jasper to 
love her.” 

“Pritty—Marie!” ejaculated Mrs. Fordyce, star- 
ing around the room with vacant eyes. ‘Did the 
girl speak of any other? Was there no Lizette ?” 

“JT heard of none. I told Sir Jasper long ago that 
we knew nothing of Dora’s antecedents, not even 
her true name. But it did not seem to disturb him, 
and so [ let it drop. She was so good and s0 won- 
derfully beautiful I thought it hard to deny her the 
opportunity to shine as nature must have intended 
she should.” 

Mrs. Fordyce did not seem aware*that she had 
spoken. Her head was drooping, her eyes bent upon 
the floor, her lips moved with difficulty. 

“She told me of a birthmark—a red star on the 
right arm. Oh, why did I allow him to take me 
away? If I had only remained and discovered 
all!” 

“You were with Dora in the ante-room. They 
told me so,” returned Mrs. Raymond, puzzled by her 
sister's strange manner. 

“Yes, and I was weak enough to be duped, to be 
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led away, when, had I only remained, I might have 
solved all this mystery.” 

“You might have saved poor Dora. Is Mr. For- 
dyce very angry about the diamonds? I cannot 
think of them when I remember poor Dora’s peril.” 

“She must be sawed. I willsee him. I will com- 
pel him to tell me.” 

And Mrs. Fordyee’s pale, cold face assumed a mo- 
mentary look of fiereeness. 

“ You will tallewith whom?” questioned her per- 
plexed sister. 

“With my husband—with James Fordyee. Who 
else could have had a hand in her disappearance ? 
Why did he-foree:me away from her jatst then ?” 

“ Henrietta, Henrietta, what ails yew?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Raymond, terrified at her brighteeyes; “why 
should@r. Fordyeeeare to harm Dora? T-know he 

pposed the emgagement, but-hewould not be so 
cruel, norso.daring.” 

Mrs. Fordyeearese from her seat, and began pacing 

and fro. 

“ Besides,” added Mrs. Raymond, “we have every 
reason to believe'this Jonas Weston is. the one. 
lndeed yow have tormented yourselfwithan unlucky 
surmising.” 

“Who is Jonas Weston ?” cried out Mrs. Fordyee, 
with terror:in her-voice. 

“ The sailor who helped her away from theisland, 
an artful, unprincipled fellow, Lfear. We have found 
the line he wrote:her.” 

“ Bring it tome.” 

Unheeding the:imperious:tone; Mrs. Raymond pro- 
duced the paper, ‘which shevhad. slipped into her 
pocket at the announcement of. her yvisitur’s ap- 
proach. 

“ Thesame handwriting,” exclaimed Mrs. Potdyce, 
shivering. “Qh, that poor child. “What terrible 
plot is this? We must find her, ‘we must save 
her, if indeed it be not-already toorlate.” 

“] will make him confess:tome. I »will fore ‘it 
from him.” 

A servanttappedat the door. 

‘Mr. Ford yee is below, Mrs. Raymond, andiis in.a 
hurry toseenyon.” 

Mrs. Raymond looked inquiringty:ito her sister's 
fang 
“Shall I go now, Henrietta?” 

“Yes, go, and I will follow you presently. Where 

svasper sr 

“ Gone with the gardenor to the detectives. Poor 

lad, he is nearly frantic. He loved Dora with his 
le heart.” 

“ He must find and save her.” 

“Heaven grant it, and we may have a joyous 
marriage yet.” 

“‘ Not between Jasper ayd Dora. That is ended.” 

“T thought you approved it; that you had giver 
your censent,” stammered Mrs. Raymond. 

“T withdraw it now,” she replied, almost sternly. 
“ Because her origin is humble and unknown.” 

“Oh, Henrietta, you were always too proud,” 
ventured Mrs. Raymond, emboldened by her grief 
and indignatien. 

“Heaven help me, my pride will lie low enough 
in the dust ere long,” burst in response from the 
quivering lips. 

Quite unable to explain her strange mood, Mrs. 
Raymond left her, aud went down to meet her 
husband. * 

The latter looked keenly into her face as she en- 
tered the little parlour. 

“ Mrs. Raymond, I have come to sift out the cir- 
cumstances of this atrocious theft, for, really, I must 
use Miss Jane’s words. They tell me some note 
has been found. Will you be good enough to let me 
see it?” 

“Mrs. Fordyce has it,” replied Mrs. Raymond, 
half frightened at the savage ferocity of the look her 
words produced. 

“T should like to see it, nevertheless. I see her 
chaise at the avenue gate, and so judge that the 
note must be in this house.” 

“TI will bring it,” replied Mrs. Raymond, hasten- 
ing to the door. 

But her sister met her.there, and saved her any 
farther trouble. 

The latter came forward, and, fixing her eyes un- 
flinchingly upon her husband’s face, said, while she 
laid the paperin his hand: 

“ This is one of the means used in the abduction 
of that wronged, hapless girl. Mr. Fordyce, do you 
think you hive seen the writing before? The man 
is evidently bent on securing the girl and the dia- 
monds both. Did he have any assistance, think 
your 

“ How should I know ?” answered he. 

And she read on his angry face that his surprise 
Was genuine. 

Mrs. Fordyce passed her hand across her fore- 
head two or three times, as if troubled and be- 
wildered, and then said, firmly - 








“But you can help them in their search for this 
man. Youcan give them some hint in what direc- 
tion he may be found.” : 

He looked as if he were willing to annihilate her, 
and gave no reply. 

“TI insist upon it,” continued Mrs. Fordyce, 
steadily. ‘“Ican go myself to the police, but you 
are able to give a.clearer statement. You may take 
your choice.” 

He still glared at her in silence. 

She moved a step mearer, fixed her: eyes.on his 
faee, and spoke hastily, in alow, suppressed voice, as 
if the words hurt her in the utterance : 

“The girl must be saved. I know who.sheis, and 
no consideration shall hinder me from working for 
her deliverance.” 

He looked intensely: annoyed, yet. answered, ‘with 
a cold sneer: 

“T have no doubt she is fairly. ontinpon.the water 
at this moment, on her across the ocean. 
I-see, by the telegraphic news, that that villain’s 
sloop cleared two days. ago, and sailed from below 
the port last.night.” 

Mrs. Reyinond, who had~been. standing mear in 
distressed confusion at this littlescene, sprang for- 
ward, crying out, in sorrowful tones : 

“Oh, Mr. Pordyce, can-nothing be done to over- 
take them? My poor Dora, such a fate, I know, 
would be-worse thandeathforher. Go, I imploreof 
you, and give them information of the facts.” 

“T will, my dear:madam, but I assure cyou:my 
knowledgo‘is very insignificant. Mrs. Pordyce, if 
you will drive:me round, I -will goat ones.” 

His ‘wife walked chastily tothe doar,sand pro- 
ceeded down the steps to the little pony+chaise. She 
took: her seat without: any help from iher husband, 
bat waited for him to:join -her, and then»shook out 
the reins in an impatient manner, whi¢himight well 
have astonished the sleek pony, accustomed, these 
mapy years back, to’ her gentle guidanee. 

“Well?” said Mr. James Fordyce, when they 
were rolling swiftly along the smooththighway,.and; 
turning his head for the first time, hoilgokedsteadily 
upon her stern, set features. 

Mrs. Fordyce’s white lips quivered-a little, other- 
wise she gave no sign that she had heard him. 

He watched her furtively through another long 
silence, during which she used the whip freely, until 
the poor little pony pricked up his ears, arched 
his graceful neck, and made all sorts of mute 
inquiries concerning this strange mood of his usually 
indulgent mistress. And as he gazed the evil sneer 
grew upon those handsome features, until Mr. 
Fordyce, turning again, said, in a sarcastic voice: 

“You would like to use that whip somewhere else, 
if you dared, that is very plain, Mrs. Henrietta; 
your sullenness may be very agreeable to you, but 
decidedly unpleasant tome. I want you to tell me 
what is to be done now, under thisstate of affairs.” 

“T have told youalready. You are to give them 
every facility in your power to aid them in follow- 
ing this man. Do not dare to deceive me again,” 
answered she, in a cold, stern voice. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and stroked his glossy 
beard, as he replied, carelessly: 

“ There is not much use in keeping anything secret, 
itseems tome. WhatI want to know ‘is, how much 
you expect me to tell them at the police-conrt. 
Your story and mine must ceincic», for it is a 
sure case, whether there’s much love lost between 
us or not, we have to sink or swim together. If 
mischief comes out of this, it will hurt yowas much 
as me ; I want you to understand that.” 

“Asif I did not know it!” answered she, in a 
low tone of intense bitterness. “ But what a wretched 
dupe I was; I only thought then of pleasing you, 
of gratifying your ambition and pride. You glossed 
over to me the wickedness of the deed, so that I saw 
neither its sinfulness nor its penalty. Now that it 
is too late for me to help myself you hold up to me 
my danger.” 

“ There is danger, certainly ; danger of utter ruin, 
terrible disgrace. I warn you of it, because you are 
in such a mood there is no telling what one careless 
word of yours may bring upon us all. I can still 
manage it, if you will give the things into my hands. 
But don’t you see itis not for your interest, nor 
Jasper’s, nor mine, that this Jonas Weston should 
be brought forward into the clutches of the police. 
The rascal has half the money I promised him, and 
he means that the diamonds shall make up the rest, 
without giving me any written security from farther 
trouble. Confound the fellow! He has managed 
to elude my pursuit in a mysteriousfashion, and has 
played a deeper game than I had any idea he was 
able to do.” 

“She must not marry him! That poor child must 
be saved from him!” murmured Mrs. Fordyce, like 
one speaking her thoughts aloud, rather than ad- 
dressing her companion. 

“Twill look out for that,” eaid ‘he, eagerly, in a 
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conciliating tone. “If you will leave the matter in 
my hands, I will manage it all. If you had fallen in 
with my opposition to Sir Jasper’s marriage to her, 
all this might have been saved; they shall neithe;: 
of them marry her. But there is a plan which wil] 
make everything Straight. Oswald Raymond loves 
her. Iam sure of it. And let him take her. Even 
if everything be revealed, it will prevent any harm 
from the exposure. You see that it is for my in- 
terest to find the girl. Go home now and leave me to 
manage the whole affair.” 

She-was looking earnestly, wistfully into his face, 
andsaid, in a voice of keen pain: 

“If I could trust you, James Fordyce ;‘if-you had 
notwantonly ‘destroyed all my co in yon, 
thankfully andjjoyfully would I comply with your 
»request. Now Team only:do my dutyyandeccompany 
you,and-so makersureithat you fulfil-these fair pro- 
mises. I will shritkiifrem no pain or exposure in 
}sceuring Dora's safety ;ofithat | giveyyou fair warn- 
ing. But Iwill hear:yourtestimony before the de- 
tectives, and shape my ‘movemetits accordingly.” 

Her husband bit his lipeangtily;*but seemed to 
think it-wise to: refrain from farthervirritation, and 
both kept: moodysilence, until they reached tho littl: 
office wherethe head of the polite/force held his 
business meetings. 

Mr. Fordyee, in due consideratioméf the attentive 
eyes of the group around the door, was, all smiles 
and politeness:as hoassisted hisvwife fromthe chaise 
and escorted her into the office. 

But the moment he threw open the door, and his 
eye fell upon the:excited:group occupying’ the centre 
of the little:reom, all his smilimgmask of noncha- 
lance-and ‘easy'indifference forsook’\him. His bold 
glance fell, ‘kisrosy cheek paled, ‘his lips, growing 
gray and ghastly, quivered in deadly*terror. 

Sir Jasper stood ‘with one hand\grasping tho 
shoulder of'atall, thinsvisgged ‘woman,+a little be- 
yond midilleage, who, in turn, was. gesticulating 
vehemently. 

Behind the ‘woman *was “an ‘old, whiite-haired, 
weather-beaten looking‘man, whouttered.a strong 
ejaculation of relief as the opening’door disclosed 
the ‘new comers. Behind these were grouped 
Oswald Raymond, his father, and one or two police 
officers. 

“ Perdition!” inwardly ejaculated Mr. James For- 
dyce; “here’s trouble with a vengeance. How dared 
those Renaults venture here! I can read mischief 
in Madame Marie’s eye. The hour of my ruin has 
come.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Srr Jasper Ayre, walking ewiftly across the 
little square on his way to the police office, that 
morning, was made aware of the close scrutiny of a 
woman well wrapped ina gray silk shawl, which 
matched her dress and bonnet. 

There was something so magnetic in the glance 
of her sharp, keen eye, that the young gentleman 
slackened his hurried pace, and with downcast eyes 
walked on beside the stranger. 

All his faculties seemed to be sharpened, and 
he was so on the look-ont for the slightest clue to 
the disappearance of his promised bride that he 
seized upon even this slight sign, and gave it earnest 
attention. 

He heard then the suppressed ejaculation : 

“Oh, that I might speak to him—that I might only 
speak to him a single word!” 

And he promptly walked up to the woman, and 
said, in a kind, though somewhat peremptory voice: 

“Do you know me, my good woman? I think 
you have followed me all the way down the strect. 
Is there anything you wish to say to me?” 

Her eyes were wandering over hig face in a sort 
of fascinated manner. 

“So handsome—so brave and handsome,” sho 
muttered; “oh, I knew it would be so. Sucha 
loss; if we could only have known it.” 

Sir Jasper looked at her still more earnestly. 

“Tam sure,” said he, “there is something you 
would like to tell me. Shall I wait here, or will you 
come back with me to Ayre Hall?” 

“To Ayre Hall? Oh, no!” cried the woman, 
with a slight shudder. 

“ But you know there is something you onght to 
tell me,” exclaimed Sir Jasper, growing still more 
positive in the impression. 

“ Mon Dieu! there is—there is,” ejaculated the 
stranger, as if compelled to speak by some superior 
power. i i 

“Then I must hear it, and you shall tell if now. 

“ Marie,” said a warning voice, accompanied by * 
dry little cough. 

Sir Jasper turned to seo that a gray-headed man, 
who had been in the background, had advanced aud 
was plucking warningly at the woman’s‘shawl. 

“Only this once. Fritty, let me speak with him 
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this ortce. fon Dieu, is it not hard enough at 

that?” whispered she, but so hoarsely that Sir Jasper 

peard every word. 

« Are-you an Englishwoman ?” asked’ he, peering 
again into her-care-lined features. 

“No, no. Tamnot English” 

“Have you done nothing, have you consented 
to no wrong imall your life?” questioned the young 
man, half suspiciously. 

She almost shrieked in reply. 

“No, no! who would dare to say that? But I 
have never planned evil; and, if I consented, it was 

* only because I-was deceived and cajoled. You wiil 
not blame’me. Oh, no, for pity’s sake, do not you 
be the one to blame me !” 

Sir Jasper’s suspicions had been gathering strength. 
There was only one point towards which his thoughts 
tended, and, adopting a sudden suggestion, he faced 
her, and said, authoritatively : 

“| know more than you imagine. Tell me what 
has become of Dora? Where can I find her?” 

“Dora! Mon Dieu!” ejaculated Madame Marie, 
for it was she; and in a perfect panic of agitation 
she wrung her hands and faltered: “ What should I 
know about her? She escaped from us two years 
vack. She’s dead long ago!” 

“Ie Diable! Marie! You're making mischief 
enough. Come away!” exclaimed Captain Fritty, 
and seized her by the arm. 

The woman was tremblingly obeying him, but.the 
young man promptly interposed. 

“Stay! you shall not ‘stir a step until you have 
explained everything to my satisfaction. Do you 
think I shall be such an idiot as to allow you to 
escape? Come, madam, come with me a little 
farther, and give your testimony freely, and you 
will not only be spared trouble, but I can reward 
you handsomely.” 

“What do you want with me?” asked Madame 
Marie, despairingly. 

“Your testimony in reference to Dora,” said. Sir 
Jasper, firmly. 

“T told you she was dead long ago.” 

“You cannot cheat_me. She was alive last night. 
If her innocent blood has been shed it shall go hard 
with me, indeed, if I donot hunt down every crea- 
ture who consented even without assisting at so foula 
murder. But I do not believe it. She is alive, and 
yet unharmed, and if you choose you can lead me on 
the track. Come with me # 

“T tell you, young sir,” interposed Captain Fritty, 
‘this is all a mistake. The Dora we knew was 
lrowned two years ago. My wife, who is hardly in 
her right mind, mistook you for a relation of hers. 
Let me get her home. It is all a mistake.” 

“ You shall prove it then before the police,” said Sir 
Jasper, resolutely, beckoning to one who had come 

the square, attracted by the earnest gestures of 

Madame Marie. 

“Beware !” hissed Captain Fritty. “I warn you 
that you are compelling us to touch a spring which 
will drop you from your proud height as the gallows 
drops its victim. If you value your own peace, let 
us go.” 

“Hear him! Oh, hear him!” implored Madame 
Marie, “for it is true; ever» word he says is true. 
Oh, I have made all the mischief. I, who would die 
to please you! I only wanted to hear your voice 
once, only once, before I go back to France to die. 
Send back your policeman, or you will work your 
own ruin.” 

“Let it come then!” exclaimed Sir Jasper, de- 
fantly. “Igswear to you I will follow up this clue 
tothe finding of Dora, at whatever cost to myself. 
You shall go with me to the office of the police.” 
ay, thon Dieu! we are all ruined!” wailed Madame 
Marie. 

“ Keep your tongue still, will you ?” cried Captain 
Fritty, angrily ; “you have made ‘all the mischief, 
just as we were getting safely back to la belle France. 
Keep your tongue still for the rest of the time. Once 
again, young man, I tell you evil will befall you if 
these policemen worm anything out of us.” 

“What harm can come to me?” asked Sir Jasper, 
proudly ; “do you think I shall be scared by such 
an idle menace ? What have I ever done that I need 
dread exposure of any kind? If you know who I 
am you know that I stand secure. Iam Sir Jasper 
Ayre, of Ayre Hall; what have I to fear from such 
a8 you?” 

“Hear him, hear him, Fritty, this is our punish- 
ment,” cried out Madame Marie, ina tone of sharp 
agony, which startled even the indignant Sir Jasper. 

“You will come with me peaceably, and I need 
not alarm the policeman,” said Sir Jasper as the latter 
came forward to them. 

“Yes, we will go,” said Captain Fritty, sullenly, 
“and we may summon Mr. James Fordyce and 
his lady wife for witnesses likewise. It may prove 
4 more exciting revelation than you bargained for, 
young: man.” 





“Pritty, Fritty, you will not rnin him. Remember 
whose is half the fault, and whose son has al) the 
gain,” whispered Madame Marie, imploringly. 

“Tf he drives me into it, I cannot help myself. It 
is maddening to see his airs,” returned Captain 
Fritty, gloomily. 

“And it might have been so different; it might 
have been so different! Mon Dieu! there is retribu- 
tion for all evil doing some time!” murmured 
Madame Marie, as, slowly and. reluctantly, she fol- 
lowed Sir Jasper’s imperious lead. 

At the police-office Sir Jasper secured a private 
room and the attendance of two detectives concerned 
in the investigation into Dora’s disappearance. 

Oswald Raymond and his father made their ap- 
pearance, and were likewise summoned to hear the 
result. 

As the names of these gentlemen ‘were casually 
announced Madame Marie turned: still paler, and 
glanced anxiously into her husband’s face, fully 
realizing the dangerous consequences of her .impru- 
dence in speaking with Sir Jasper. 

She took her cue from Captain Fritty, who obsti- 
nately refused to make any voluntary statement, and 
demanded the legal proof of the right to detain two 
innocent strangers passing through the town on 
their way to France. 

“That is another link,” ejaculated Sir Jasper. 
This woman acknowledged to me her knowledge of 
Dora. Iam confident she can give us all the infor- 
mation we need. I insist that she be compelled to 
speak.” 

The chief of the police looked perplexed and an- 
noyed as he put his questions, and was evidently 
impressed with their innocence of any knowledge of 
the young lady’s disappearance. 

“You deny any knowledge of this young woman, 
whose disappearance with those valuable diamonds 
has caused such consternation ?” i 

“T know nothing of her,” answered Captain 
Fritty, and Madame Marie declared the same. 

“But you acknewledged to me that you knew 
Dora. You were struck with consternation when I 
mentioned her name,” cried Sir Jasp@r, impatiently. 

“Your Dora and mine may be very different,” an- 
swered Madame Marie, glibly. “Put me on oath, 
and I will swear that I have seen nothing, heard 
nothing of any Dora whatever for more than two 
years.” 

“But you knew this young gentleman?” said the 
police chief, who had detected her feverishness at 
any allusion to her recognition of Sir Jasper. 

“T—have heard of him!” stammered Madame 
Marie. 

“What was the cause of your agitation? What 
was the information you. wanted to convey to him? 
A satisfactory explanation of that will clear you of 
this charge,” said he, again with gravity. 

Madame Marie cast a troubled glance into her hus- 
band’s face and was silent. 

“Can you testify upon your oath that this Dora 
had no part whatever in the disclosure—this Dora 
or any other Dora?” pursued the interlocutor. 

“T will not testify at all,” cried Madame Marie, 
bursting into tears. 

“And I swear to you that I will find means to 
compel you,” exclaimed Sir Jasper, angrily, laying 
his hand heavily upon hershoulder. “ What threats 
were those you used in seeking to drive me from an 
investigation ? I will get to the bottom of this mys- 
tery. How’did you know me, except in connection 
with Dora’s disappearance? For I am positive I 
never set eyes upon your face before to-day.” 

“T knew your parents,” stammered Madamé: 
Marie, trembling beneath the watchful eyes onevery 
side. - 

“Did you know my mother? When? Where ?” 
demanded Sir Jasper, standing before her and com- 
pelling her by his eyes to give instant reply. 

“ Mon Dieu!” wailed Madame Marie, wringing her 
hands, “he asks me if I knew his mother!” 

“Marie,” growled Captain Fritty, his face flushing 
purple with alarm and anger, “you are losing your 
wits with fright, and no wonder. If there be justice 
in England, we will have it for this detention on our 
peaceable journey.” 

“You have not answered,” said Sir Jasper, sternly, 
strangely angered by her agitation. “Did you ever 
know my mother ?” 

“ Yes, yes. I knew your mother, and I knew your 
father. May all the maledictions of an avenging 
heaven fall upon him!” burst from Madame Marie’s 
quivering lips. 

It was at this speech that the opening door:ad- 
mitted Mr. James Fordyce and his wife. 

Sir Jasper read in his father’s ashen face, in the 
abject, cowering manner with which he dropped into 
the nearest seat, that some humiliating discovery 
was at hand. He was conscious that it must besome 
weighty secret, which could thus instantaneously 
disarm him of his usual bravado and haughtiness, 


but he was determined to fathom the mystery 
As he had said to Madame Marie, he would pursue 
his search for Dora, at whatever cost to himself 

He walked then unhesitatingly towards Mrs. Por- 
dyee, and took her hand with a respectful, depreacat- 
ing gesture. 

“Mother dear, this woman claims acquaintance 
with you. Can you tell me who she is ?” 

Mrs. Fordyce raised her grave, sad eyes to Madame 
Marie’s countenance, and examined it carefully. 

“T am very positive, Jasper, that I never saw t 
woman before,” answered she, calmly. 

And no one listening to her grave, measured ac 
cents but knew she spoke the truth. 

“So much for the veracity of this witness,” said 
Sir Jasper, exultantly. 

Something in his tone seemed to sting Madame 
Marie to frenzy. She turned, fiercely confronting 
Mr. James Fordyce, and, stretching forth her long, 
thin forefinger with a menacing gestu=, she. hissed, 
rather than spoke: 

And yon, James Fordyce, what ean you say ? 
Have you ever seen this face of mine before to 
day?” 

He made an herculean effort toappear calm,. and 
to answer, carelessly : 

“Yes, Iam sure I have; one of yourchildren was 
in my service several years ago.” Then turning, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, he added to his son, 
“Jasper, this poor creature’s brain is turned.” 

“ Aye, turned indeed. And her heart also. 
is fire, and the other like a stone, My poor Lizette, 
in your service truly,” repeated Madame Marie, a 
dull red spot mantling on her ghastly cheek, her 
eyes acquiring a fiery glow. 

It was Mrs. Fordyce who spoke next, and the low, 
stern accents were hardly recognizable. 

“ Lizette,” repeated she, “and are you Lizette’s 
mother? Hapless creature !” 

Madame Marie turned upon her fiercely: 

“And what is it to you? And why do’yon vex 
me with your insolent pity? You, who sit in 
your high place, with your name untarnished, gay, 
rich, and happy. And she, oh, mon Dieu !-—pauvre 
Lizette!—she is sleeping in her unknown, dishonoured 
grave. But revenge can come even yet, even from 
the grave.” 

“ Are we toremain quiet, listening to the ravings 
of two women, one crazy and the other foolish ?” de- 
manded Mr. James Fordyce, angrily. ‘I came to 
give my testimony in reference to the missing 
diamonds. Gentlemen, let us take another room, 
and proceed to business.” 

“We will settle this business first,” said Sir 
Jasper, firmly ; “ these people know Dora.” 

“Fool! you will ruin yourself,” whisperec 
Fordyce. 

Madame Marie smiled in sardonic triumph, aid 
moved away from her husband’s detaining grasp 

“Yes,” said she, “it is time this business was 
settled. I fling away all my doubts. The truth is 
best for all, for everyone, even for you, Sir Jasper.” 

“T do not fear it, woman,” answered the young 
man, proudly. 

“ And yet it will wound you most of all. Only for 
your sake do I hesitate a moment,” said Madame 
Marie, slowly and regretfully. 

“ What faith shall I place upon your statements who 
have already spoken falsely?” said Sir Jasper, wil- 
fully rushing to his own ruin. “You told me your 
interest in me was on my mother’s account, and 
here she has proved that you never knew her.” 

“And I spoke the truth,” said Madame Marie, 
stepping forward, still with outstretched hand. 

Captain Fritty opened his lips to interrupt, and 
then closéd them again. 

Mr. James Fordyce had not power to speak a word. 

“T spoke the truth, young man,” continued 
Madame Marie, with a solemn earnestness which 
thrilled every listening ear. “ Who ought to know 
your mother if not 1? for I tell you she was my 
own daughter, my only child, my poor, poor 
Lizette!” 

There was a dead silence which seemed to all 
an hour, but which was, in reality, five minutes. 

Sir Jasper’s face was full of horror, of woeful 
conviction. He stared wildly from face to face. 

“ Yes, look at everyone, read it of everyone, and 
then you cannot doubt my words,” continued 
Madame Marie. “Ask her, the proud danghter of 
the Ayres yonder, ask her if it were her child which 
inherited the proud old Hall and knightly name, 
although it Was the sop of James Fordyce who re- 
ceived the dying blessing of Sir Hugh! Let her 
deny my words if she dare.” 

“ Mother, mother!” asked Sir Jasper, in a voice of 
agony, “ does this explain why you could never love 
me ?” 

Mrs. Fordyce bent her face within her clasped 
hands, to hide the sealding tears which fell down her 
cheeks. 
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“ You had your warning,” said Captain Fritty. “I 
told you to leave us alone.” 

“But how—why was this cruel deception 
practised?” said poor Sir Jasper, in a bewildered tone. 

“Ask your father yonder. It is he who is the 
cause of all this mischief and misery. It was his 
leceitful tongue and satanic beauty which worked 
the ruin of my poor Lizette, who left her mother 
innocent and lovely as a snow-drop. Can you guess 
what evil spirit suggested to him that the little son 
of Lizette, carefully concealed from his wife’s know- 
ledge, would secure for him the great prize of Ayre 
Hall, if the child of the Ayre blood proved a 
daughter?” 

“ Great heaven!” ejaculated Sir Jasper, “amI then 
an usurper of another's right? Oswald, do you hear? 
Are not the name and the estate yours? and I—oh, 
heavens, what am I?” 

“You shall still be happy,” cried out Madame 
Marie, opening her arms. “Oh, if I could tell you 
how I have yearned after you. How I have saved, 
scraped, and hoarded, to secure a competence 
for you, in case this discovery came out. I will 
love you so—oh, do not look so angry, boy—if you 
could only see : 

“T see that you have been a party to a cruel and 
an infamous deception,” retorted Sir Jasper, pas- 
sionately, turning from her with an expression of 
loathing. ‘I know that I shall never look upon you 
except with anger and detestation. I would not 
touch a farthiag of your ill-gotten gains, though I 
were starving !” 

“Tt was his fault—your father’s fault. He came 
to me while I was weeping over my Lizette’s dead 
face. Do you not know his satanic deceitfulness, his 
honeyed wiles? He pleaded terrible remorse. He 
declared that Lizette had possessed all his love. He 
wept and mourned over her. And then, when my heart 
was melted, he showed me what he called an atone- 
ment. The little child she left should enjoy tho 
privilege and estate of the rightful heir. He pic- 
tured it so fair and brilliant that I was dazzled. I 
hated the woman who claimed, in the world’s gaze, 
the rights which should have been Lizette’s, and to 
wound her I consented to part with the babe. Her 
own child had been drugged, was believed dead, 
and it was brought to me, and I went away with it.” 

“ Dora!” exclaimed Oswald Raymond ; “ that child 
was Dora!” 

A wild sob burst from Sir Jasper. 

“My poor Dora. Even though I find her, she can 
no longer be Lady Ayre. If it were not for Dora I 
would not mind. Will she be willing to marry me 
now?” 

“ To marry you!” ejaculated Madame Marie ; “ do 
you fail to comprehend my story? You are the 
son of James Fordyce and Lizette Renault, and 
Dora is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fordyce of 
Ayre Hall. Do you fail to see the relationship and 
the difference ?” 

Sir Jasper put his hand to his forehead, where the 
perspiration stood in great beads. 

“Do not tell me that, with all the rest, I am to 
lose Dora.” 

“She is your half sister, my poor boy,” said Mrs. 
Fordyce, taking his hand in hers with a tenderness 
she had never shown before. 

The poor fellow’s strength gave way at last. He 
dropped his head on the friendly shoulder, and wept | 
like a child. 

“Jasper, Jasper, have. courage,” said Henrictta 
Fordyce, in low, soothing accents; “the painis very 
hard to bear now. But you are young, and time has 
a mercifully healing touch. Best of all, you are in- 
nocent of any of this wrong; find consolation in that 
thought, and be sure that you will find warmer, 
truer friends than you have ever known before. 
Even now, poor boy, youare closer to my heart than 
in your proud and happy security, and I know Os- 
wald Raymond’s noble heart too well to doubt his 
warm and sympathizing friendship.” 

Oswald came forward with outstretched hand. 

“Jasper,” said he, “I have sometimes been en- 
vious and bitter towards you. I humbly ask your 
forgiveness, and I assure you that I shall regard you 
as something nearer than a friend, as a beloved 
brother—Dora’s brother and mine!” 

Madame Marie had been standing like a marble 
statue, staring with glassy eyes at Sir Jasper, still | 
sobbing in Mrs. Fordyce’s arms. } 

She turned to Captain Fritty with a woeful smile: 

“ Fritty, Fritty, this is a just retributéon. He turns 
from us to weep upon her breast. Let us go home 
to France and die, Fritty.” 

Slowly and mechanically her husband followed 
ler from the door. No one there had sense or 

ught to restrain them. Everyone was over- 
whelmed with the astounding revelation. 

Mr. James Fordyce, guilty wretch, eseayed to 
fo afier them, but Mr. Oswald Raymond laid a heavy 
hand on his shoulder. 





— 





“Stay! This shall all be kept private, clear from 
the world’s gossip. But a full and explicit confes- 
sion is necessary for the establishment of my rights. 
We may be able to account in some creditable way 
for the change of circumstances, and all things ap- 
pear fair before the world. ‘You are Dora’s father 
and are safe from punishment if you deal fairly with 
me now, even though it be at a late hour and under 
compulsion. I shall require your statement before 
the proper authorities. You must give it to me at 
once, for I must have no delay. I must start im- 
mediately in search of Dora, mty Dora.” 

He spoke the last words slowly, a rich tenderness 
thrilling through his tones. 

Mrs. Fordyce looked over to him gratefully. 

“ You love my daughter, Oswald?” 

“I do, my dear madam. I have loved her from 
the very first moment I saw her, and I was sure that 
there was a sacred meaning that the sea gave her to 
me. My Amphitrite! I must hasten to her rescue. 
I would not lose a single moment.” 

“Mr. Fordyce can possibly give you the probable 
direction which this Jonas Weston has taken. I 
will accompany you myself, and, if your parents con- 
sent, and we find her safe, I should prefer that you 
marry her there. I will explain elsewhere how I 
was cheated into believing you dead, how I was 
cajoled into consenting to this great wrong towards 
you, and I confess my gratitude for your generous 
magnanimity. I will not return to Ayre Hall—it is 
not my place. If my sister will be so generous as to 
receive me I will remain at the Terrace until after 
the departure of the first steamer.” 

Without a word or a glance towards the crest- 
fallen, disconsolate- man who had given her such 
sorrowful and such bitter experience, Mrs. Fordyce 
turned and walked quietly away. 

The spirited horse was standing at the door; she 
glanced at him, gave a bystander orders to take him 
to the Hall if Mr. Oswald Raymond should not care 
to use him, and departed on foot. 

“It is right,” she murmured, in a weary voice, 
“ T should gote my sister, whom I have wronged, in 
humility, in my proper position. I am no longer the 
mistress of Ayre Hall, I am the miserable accomplice 
of a shameful wrong, which is exposed and de- 
feated.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE HUSBAND HUNTER FOILED. 


“T pon’r think Ruth Ellerslie is pretty at all,” 
said Cora Blynn; “do you, mamma?” 

“ Not at all!” said Mrs. Blynn, decidedly. 

“That’s not evidence to be received in a court of 
law,” said Harold Blynn, with laughing defiance. 
“ Whoever knew one woman to confess the beauty 
of another? Why the thing was never known! 
It’s an impossibility.’ 

“Harold, that’s nonsense,” retorted Cora, indig- 
nantly. 

“My dear boy,” said his mother, a little gravely, 
“T am sorry you too avow your belief in the fallacy 
that women do not rightly appreciate each other.” 

“She is a coarse, flaunting widow,” said Cora, 
“and all her object in life is to get a husband.” 

“A very good object, I am sure,” said Harold. 

“Yes, but when the victim around whom her toils 
are woven is my dear, noble brother,” coaxed Cora, 
throwing her arms around her brother's neck, and 
laying her flushed cheek against his dark brown 
moustache—“ oh, Harold, I never, never can call 
her sister!” 

Harold put the slight, clinging thing away from 
him with a touch, which, if not ungentle, had no 
caressing softness in it. 

“ Cora,” he said, with a set look around the mouth 
which betokened to both mother and sister his fully 
matured determination, “I would prefer to avoid all 
discussion on this subject.” 

“But, Harold, Lily Brooke says Mrs. Ellerslie is 
entirely made up of artificials, paint, and powder, 
and 4 

“Cora!” 

The girl stopped abruptly at the stern tone of her 
brother’s voice. 

“T am afraid she is right, my son,” said Mrs. 
Blynn, gravely. 

Harold rose and left the room. 

“Mamma,” said Cora, leaning her head on her 
mother’s shoulder, “do youthink he will marry Mrs. 
Ellerslie ?” 

“T do not know, my dear. I hope not.” 

Cora knew how to interpret the little sigh with 
which her mother’s words were spoken. 

“He is going to Colonel Egerton’s, visiting, next 
week, mamma, you know, and, mamma, Ruth El- 
lerslie is to be there, too.” 

“ How do you know, Cora?” 








“Mrs. Egerton, herself, told me so. I think it is 


wrong so to manceuvre to throw them together when 
everyone knows how we feel about it.” 

“My dear, Mrs. Ellerslie is Colonel Egerton’s pen- 
niless sister. When she is well married a drain is 
withdrawn from the colonel’s purse.” 

“How can people be so mean, mamma ?” 

“It is the way of the world, my daughter, and all 
that surprises me is that a man of your brother's 
penetration and good common sense can allow him- 
self to be thus blinded by the shallow manceuvres of 
this widow and her family.” 

“ Love is blind, they say, and I suppose poor, dear 
Harold must be in love,” sighed little Cora, as she 
went to feed her canary bird and water the plants in 
the bay window. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Harold Blynn, spurred on, as is the 
usual result, by opposition, strode along the street, 
muttering to himself poetical mottoes expressive o! 
the utmost fidelity to his lady love. 

“Poor dear little Ruth,” he thought, “it must be 
hard thus to be maligned by those of her own sex, 
who should respect her artless ingenuousness more. 
I must not permit this longer. It will be a good op- 
portunity at Egerton Park to offer her the life-long 
protection of my love, name, and fortune.” 

Thus Mr. Blynn walked with the most blindfolded 
infatuation, after the manner of men, into the matri- 
monial trap so neatly baited for him by the fair 
Widow Ellerslie and her designing relations, at Eger- 
ton Park. 

“Blynn, my dear fellow, is it you?” cordially ex- 
claimed Colonel Egerton, pressing both his hands. 
“Just in time to dress for dinner. Entre nous, Ruth 
has been looking at her watch all the afternoon. Ah, 
you're a iucky dog, Blynn! Of course you want to 
go directly up to your room. Thomas! Stephens! 
Where are the servants? Butit’s of no consequence. 
Your room is at the head of the second flight of 
stairs, first door to the left. There is a fire there, 
and I hope you'll be comfortable.” 

“ Thank you, colonel.” 

What fateful impulse led him, all unconscious of 
the error he was making, to the first door on the 
right, instead of on the left? Perhaps it was 
chance—perhaps it was the guiding hand of a 
guardian angel. Let philosophers decide that question. 
At all events, our hero did walk into the wrong 
room, a8 coolly and deliberately as can very well bo 
imagined. 

A bright fire was crackling in the apartment ; two 
lamps, with shades of ground glass, burned like 
globes of pearl before the dressing-glass. 

“ This is comfortable,” quoth our friend to himself, 
as he walked forward, depgsiting his valise on one 
of the chairs. 

Grace defend us! 

Was that a woman's scalp on the table before him? 
No, only a string of Grecian curls, bristling with 
hair-pins, with a glossy artificial braid lying beside 
it, a set of false teeth gleaming ghastly in a tumbler 
of water, and two saucers, gne of rosy rouge, the 
other of some white, pasty enamel, flanking tho 
hideous display ! 

“By Jove! I’ve made a mistake!” ejaculated 
Mr. Harold Blynn, catching up his valise to depart. 
But he was stopped by a shriek and a female figure 
simultaneously. 

The former issued from the latter, and the latter 
from some apartment beyond, carrying a pair of 
curling-tongs in its hands. 

Venus and the Three Graces! Could that yellow, 
shrivelled creature in the dirty white dressing-gown 
and the thin hair twisted in an infinitesimal knot 
at the back of the head be Ruth Ellerslie ? 

It was! 

They recognized one another in that ono brief 
glance; then Harold Blynn rushed out of the 
apartment like one possessed, and Mrs. Ellerslie, 
dropping on the chintz-covered sofa, went into hys- 
terics ! 

Late that evening Harold entered his mother’s 
parlour. Cora jumped up with beaming face. 

“Why, Harold, I thought you were at Egerton 
Park, making love to Mrs. Ellerslie!” 

Harold screwed up his features into a most dismal 
grimace. 

“ Mrs. Ellerslie, indeed! I'd as soon make love 
to the Witch of Endor !” 

And he told his adventure of the twilight. 

“‘ My son, you have had a very narrow escape,” 
said Mrs. Blynn, smiling, in spite of herself. 

“ You have, Harold ; we told you so !” said Cora. 

“ Yes, I know; but I was foolish, and didn’t be- 
lieve you. Now I am pretty well convinced. The 
Ellerslies’ little plots have failed!” 

“ And you are all my own darling brother once 
again,” coaxed Cora. ; 

While at Egerton Park the disappointed colonel 
came to the conclusion that bis plans for getting his 


widowed sister off his hands were “no go.” 
H. F. G. 
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[THE LATE EARL OF KOSSE. | 


THE GREAT ROSSE TELESCOPE. 


Tux world of science, indeed mankind at large, has 
to mourn the loss of a benefactor in the demise of Lord 
Rosse, who by deep scientific research completely 
proved the fallacy of the impression that existed 
some years back that the construction of telescopes 
had reached its limits, and that the size of the 
speculum, and consequently the range of astronomi- 
cal vision, was bounded, and could not possibly be 
extended, by inventing a new telescope which 
reveals to view objects in the heavens which before 
it was utterly impessible to see. 

William Parsons, third Earl of Rosse and Lord 
Oxmantown, was the eldest son of Laurence, second 
Earl of Rosse, by his wife Alice, daughter of Mr. John 
Lloyd, of Gloster, King’s County, and was born 
Jurte 17, 1800, at York. He entered the University 
of Dublin in 1818, whence he passed in 1819 into 
residence at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
took his degree of B.A., in 1822, as a first-class in 
mathematical honours. In 1836 he married the 
eldest daughter and co-heir of the late Mr. John 
Warner Field, of Heaton Hall, Yorkshire. His 
countess, by whom he leaves issue three sons, sur- 
vives him. 

At the age of 21 he represented King’s County in 
the House of Commons, as Lord Oxmantown, a seat 
which he retained for thirteen or fourteen years. 
As a politician, however, he never made any posi- 
tion ; even in the great debates on Catholic emancipa- 
tion and reform his name was never heard. Although 
a strict Conservative, he loved not the excitement oy 
party struggles, but preferred devoting his intellect 
to scientific pursuits. The attractions of political 
power may be great to most minds, but to Earl Rosse 
they were not so. He only flirted, as it were, 
With politics, while his true mistress was science, 
whose fascinations held Lis mind in silken chains 





throughout his life. Never was a man more deeply 
devoted to a woman than was Lord Rosse to science, 
and never was devotion better repaid, for he at last, 
by dint of great perseverance, and at an enormous 
cost, constructed that great and wonderful instru- 
ment which has now become celebrated in astro- 
nomical circles throughout the known world. 

The late earl chiefly resided at Birr Castle, near 
Parsonstown, King’s County, Ireland, and it was here 
that he set up his first telescope, in 1831. Previously 
the state of astronomical observation was most un- 
satisfactory. The nebula that dot the face of the sky 
even to the view of the naked eye had many of them 
been resolved by the instruments then in use into dis- 
tinct clusters of stars. There were others, however, 
equally plain to the unassisted eye that obstinately 
refused to give up their secrets even to the most 
powerful instruments. Nebulw they were to the eye, 
and nebulw they remained after the keenest and most 
critical scanning of the telescope. These phenomena 
led to a great controversy respecting their nature 
and composition, for while the commonly received 
opinion was that in every case they were separate 
stars only reduced into their luminous hazy aspect 
by their immense distance from the earth, there were 
others who contended that this haze was, in fact, the 
substance out of which stars, suns, and worlds 
were framed, and that in these nebulw we had speci- 
mens of new stars in the act of formation. It was 
to set at rest this and other controversies that the 
great telescope was constructed, though even its in- 
vention has hardly set the scientific question finally 
at rest. Many of the nebule were indeed at once 
resolved by its wonderfully magnifying power into 
fixed stars, but there were others that still resisted 
its influence ; and all that could be said was that the 
new theory was still more discredited than it had 
been before, but not completely overthrown. 

Apart from this question, however, the success of 





the instrument in immensely enlarging the horizon 
of the skies and bringing new worlds and systems 
within the ken of science was instantaneous and 
complete, and it emboldened the ear! to still farther 
strides in the size of telescopes. His first speculum 
had a diameter of three feet ; he determined to cast 
one of double thesize. The difficultiesin the way of 
producing such large lenses were of a formidable de- 
scription, and could only be successfully grappled with 
by one who to scientific zeal united the great pecu- 
niary resources of his lordship. Every step in the 
process had to be pioneered by experiment, and suc- 
cess was slowly won at the cost of many and harass- 
ing failures. Even the proper admixture of the metals 
for the formation of the lens had to be ascertained by 
numerous and costly experiments. When that was 
once settled the next question was the kind of mould 
in which it should be cast. Sand was the most ob- 
vious medium, and sand was tried; but sand was a 
slow conductor of heat,so that the metal cooled 
more slowly on the surface than at the centre, and 
the result was a face of the léns so warped and 
flawed as to render it useless for the delicate scien- 
tific purposes for which it was intended. An iron 
mould was next tried, for iron being a rapid conduc- 
tor would allow the heat to pass downward and the 
whole mass to cool equally. And soit did ; but it was 
forgotten till the result of the experiment showed 
that iron, though it allowed the heat to pass it, did 
not allow the air to pass, which rose up in bubbles on 
the surface of the lens and again rendered it useless 
for scientific purposes. It must be remembered that 
in all these experiments Lord Rosse was the principal 
operator, most of them having been undertaken at lis 
suggestion, and a]l of them under his direct super- 
intendence. He was hisown chemist and machinist, 
and many of the suggestions made by him for the 
purpose of these experiments were of great beauty and 
value. In the failure of the iron mould Lord Rosse 
first detected the cause and hit upon a remedy. It was 
clear that iron would allow an equable cooling of the 
metal ; to provide for the passage of the air he made 
a mould of iron hoops placed edgeways, and so bound 
together that the interstices would allow the passage 
of the air but not of the metal. The success of this in- 
genious arrangement was perfect, and, after cooling 
for six weeks in the annealing oven, the gigantic 
speculum was turned out without warp or flaw. It 
was mounted on a telescope of 52 feetin length, 
andthe machinery required tomovesuch a ponderous 
instrument again taxed his lordship’s inventive 
powers. Here again he was successful—a series of 
swivels, cranks, and pulleys enabled it to be elevated 
or depressed at pleasure, to be moved round to the 
different quarters of the heavens, and to be handled 
with as much ease as the instruments of ordinary size. 
The sphere of observation was immensely widened 
by an instrument so powerful : new nebulw were re- 
solved into stars; new nebulous mist was revealed 
to the observation. The value of the instrument 
was not only seen in the enlarged power it gave to 
our astronomers, but it opened the way to other instru- 
ments of equal power being constructed ; but though 
Lord Rosse’s instrument is no longer unique, it will 
always possess interest as the first of the size that 
was constructed, and as leading the way to all the 
others. 

The cost of this second and gigantic telescope 
was about 30,000/., and its construction took seven- 
teen years. 

Lord Rosse succeeded to the earldom in 1841, 
and four years later was elected a representative 
peer of Ireland in the House of Lords. He 
had been Lord Lieutenant of King’s County since 
1831, and Colonel of the King’s County Militia from 
1834. Since 1862 he had filled the post of Chan- 
cellor of the University of Dublin. In 1842 the 
University of Cambridge conferred on the deceased 
the hon. degree of LL.D., andin the following year he 
presided over the meeting of the British Association 
at Cork. In 1853 his lordship was elected one of 
the members of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg, and he was made a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour by the Emperor of the French: in 
1855. He was also a Knight of St. Patrick, anda 
member of many learned societies on the Continent. 
Latterly he had directed his attention to the local 
interests of Ireland, and had published a valuable 
pamphlet on the state of that country. He died at 
Monkstown after ten weeks illness, and is suc- 
ceeded by his son, the 4th Earl, who was born in 
1844. 

Never was there a greater proof that the public 
can appreciate great literary and sciontific acquire- 
ments and private worth than the fact of the crowds 
attending his obsequies as they did on November 
the 5th, andfew indeed have been the men who 
have had so numerousand exalted a funeral cortége. 
There were men of all shades of political opinions, 
persons who differed in religion from the late lord, 
men of note connected with science in this country 
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and msny judges, including the Lord Chief Justice, 
the Vioa. Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, Mr. 
Justice O’l{agan, and several Roman Catholic priests. 
The remains arrived from his lordship’s residence, 


Seapoint, atan early hour. About half-past eight 
o'clock they were conveyed into the aisle of the 
College Chapel, and the full choir arranged them- 
selves at each side of the catafalque. The beauti- 
ful music chanted during the service was solemnly 
impressive, and will not be easily forgotten. All 
the fellows, doctors, and clergymen of the univer- 
sity, besides the Attorney General and Solicitor 
General, were present, and manifested great interest 
in the ceremonial. As the body was taken from the 
chapel the Dead March in Saul was played by Dr. 
Stewart, who presided at the organ, and the great 
college bell tolledslowly. Outside the chapel were 
a large number of gentry and students of the univer- 
sity, who had been unable to obtain anentrance. The 
coflin having been replaced in the hearse, the pro- 
cession left the college at half-past nine o'clock, 
and, proceeding through College Green, Dame 
Street, and Parliament Street, passed along the 
quays, and arrived at the King’s Bridge shortly 
after teno’clock. Notwithstanding the early hourat 
which the funeral took »e, a large number of people 
assembled along the | f route to witness the de- 
parture of the remain ; of their great countryman, 
and pay a mark of respect to his memory. On ar- 
riving at the terminus the hearse was placed on a 
carriage attached to a special train which had been 
provided for the occasion. 

At one o’clock the train arrived at Parsonstown. 
The railway station was crowded by the gentry of the 
neighbouring counties, who held the friendship of 
the noble lord, and prized it as that of one who had 
shed lustre upon his native country. A suite of 
coffins encased the body, and on the outer one, of 
polished Irish oak, was the following inscription, 
surmounted by the earl’s coronet: “ WILLIAM, EARL 
or Rossx, K.P., died 31st October, 1867, aged 67 
years.” The coffin having been borne to the hearse, 
the funeral procession formed and proceeded slowly 
to the venerable Abbey of St. Brandon, where mem- 
bers of his family have been interred for generations. 
The tenantry, to the number of at least 1,000, fol- 
lowed the procession. The thoroughfare through 
which the cortége moved was almost impassable from 
the number of people who ass led to witness the 
funeral. The Kev. Dr. M‘Causland received the re- 
mains at the Abbey, and having concluded the burial 
service the coffin was lowered into the family vault. 













Tue THAmes Consrrvancy.—An Act was passed 
in the recent session for extending to the Thames 
between Staines and the metropolis the provisions 
of the Thames Navigation Act, 1866, relating to the 
prevention of the pollution of the river and for 
otherwise extending and amending the Thames Con- 
servancy and Navigation Acts. By the Act of 1866 





the conservators were to apply to Parliament to 
enable them to prevent the flow or passage of 





nsive or injurious matter, and 
ify the waters of the river. The 
provisions are now extended from Staines to the 
metropolis against pollution, and the conservators 
are empowered to preserve the flow and purity of 
water down to the western boundary of the metro- 
polis. The conservators may dredge and remove 
shoals, &c., inthe bed of the Thames, and deepen or 
otherwise improve the same. Other persons, under 
a penalty of 201, are prohibited from dredging. 
Rosgs.—As this is the time of year to order roses, 
for the guidance of such readers as may want to 
select a few good sorts for general use and garden 
adornment, but who are not regular rose-growers, 
we take the opportunity of naming a few which will 
be found the best for the purpose, as being hardy 
very handsome roses, and everlasting bloomers. 
First of the dark roses for this purpose is the Sena- 
teur Vaisse. It is a splendid rose, of fine quality, 
superb in colour, and an incessant bloomer, being 
one of the earliest, and blooming up to Christmas if 
the season remains open. If anoth.r dark rose be 
required, we would say have another Senateur 
Vaisse. Of red or rosy-coloured roses there are few 
better than the old Prince Leon; it is a strong, 
handsome-shaped, good-coloured rose, very hardy, 
andaconstant bloomer. Of darker pinks, one of the 
most perfect roses grown is the Countess de Cha- 
brillant. It is not a very large rose, but its shape 
and quality are perfection—colour somewhat like 
John Hopper, but more distinct ; silvery outside, and 
a sort of puce pink inside the petal. Itseems never 
to leave off blooming, and is very strong and hardy. 
Lighter pinks are Souvenir de Malmaison and Caro- 
line de Sansal, both constant bloomers, and good 
roses. For tea roses of the coppery yellow tinge 
nothing, of course, equals the Gloire de Dijon, which 
has every good quality a rose can have. But our 


sewage, or other of 
to preserve and pur 





benison on the man who introduced Celine Forestier, 
a fine yellow, varying from quite a.geldem yellowte 
a good deep sulphur, and such # bloomer. 

Tus Yew.—The Yew proved fatal to three of 
our kings. Harold was killed by an: arrow atthe 


battle of Hastings, in Sussex; I}. was slain 
by ap arrow in the New Forest, Hampshire— 

Lo! Rufus, tugging et the dant, 

Bleeds in the forestlikee hen— 


(Pope); 
and Richard Ceour de Lion received: his death wound 
from the same weapon, at the siege of OClialus, near 
Limoges, im the depsertment of Upper Vienne, in 


France. 
ae 
MAUD FREEMAN’S BEVENGE. 


“Lisrsm; mother! Can you sethear music ?” 
Mrs. Layton rose and went tet open window, 
where her daughter was sitti 
“Dis the organ in the old 
said, after listening a moment totedelicious: strains. 
‘“ And it must be,” she added, “that Ralph Waldron 
returned.” 


as ‘ 

Both mother and daughter were-silent, for their 
minds were filled with memories of the past. 
Four years ago Mrs. Waldron had died—to them 
she had been a kind and sincere friend. 

Mrs. Waldron had been wealthy, while Mrs. 
Layton was poor. In all other respects they were 
equal, and few are more firmly united im the bonds 
of friendship than were these ladies. Both were 
widows, and each had an only child. 

Ralph Waldron and Mary Layton: had, been: early 
taught to regard each otherim thelight of. brother 
and sister; but a3 Ralph grewvolder he was.seent 
away to school, and at last to college; when; asa 
matter of course, therintimaey wes, im @ measure, 
broken off. Still they were friends; and when 
Mrs. Waldron was laid in thedamily tomb none 
more sincerely sympathized with the afilicted: sen 
than did Mrs. Layton and Mary. 

Then came years of absence. Ralph, im his 
sorrow, closed the old mamsion, and crossed: the 
ocean. 

Before the death of his mother he had betrothed 
himself to Maud Freeman, the accomplished and 
beautiful daughter of Squire Freeman, his»equal in 
wealth and position. After the lapse: of ‘four years 
he was to return to claim his bride. 

The four years had passed and hedind returned; 
and his was the master hand: that had brought 
forth those beautiful strains of music which’ had 
arrested the attention of the Widow Layton andsher 
daughter. 

He had arrived by the morning train, and, after 
paying a short visit to his betrothed, hastened 
to the home of his childhood. As he wandered 
through the vacant rooms, sad recollections thronged 
his memory of the many happy days, never to be 
recalled, spent with her who could never again wel- 
come him as of yore. At last he came tothe library. 
It had been her favourite sitting-room, and each 
article of furniture remained the same as when his 
mother’s hand had arranged them. He sat down, 
as if by intuition, to the organ, a beautiful instru- 
ment his father had bought long years before. 
His mother had been a fine performer, and music 
had ever been one of their greatest sources of plea- 
sure and enjoyment. 

For a moment the notes came tremulously forth, 
and then struck into an old familiar air which he 
and his mother had often sung together. 

When the last quivering note had died away, 
overcome by emotion, he buried his face in his hands 
and wept. 

When he arose he found that the. twilight had 
deepened into a beautiful evening, and, endeavouring 
tod shake off the feeling of sadness which had come 
over him, he closed the open window, and hastened 
to his lovely Maud. 

He found her awaiting him in her elegant boudoir, 
faultlessly attired. 

Her long dark hair wasarranged in massive braids 
about her head, and when her beautiful brown eyes 
met his as he entered the room he thought he had 
never seen @ lovelier picture. 

Not a doubt entered his mind that her soul was 
less pure and unsullied than the fair face he gazed 
upon; and he fancied himself the happiest and most 
fortunate of men. Strange it is, and sad as strange, 
that the most beautiful are oftentimes the most 
false! 

“You have been gone very long, Ralph; is the 
old mansion the same to you?” and she arose to 
meet him, placing her hand, small and richly 
jewelled, upon his arm. 

“The same, my darling, except that I missed so 
much the form and voice of a loved one. Were it 
not that you are here, dear Maud, I should hardly 





mansion,” she 








care to remain; but your love is to be my solace 
and we will talk of future joys instead of 
dwelling on the past.’ 

“ Your grief is one of long standing, Salph; one 
would suppose that four years might serve in g 
measure to mitigeteite- heavy weight.” 

“But the coming backand visiting of familiar 
seenes brings all back to-mese vividly. It seemeg 
tome, dear Mand, when I was»sitting in the library 
at my old home, that mypdeam mother must coms 
and lay her hand on my head;amd bless mo as o{ 
yore. But I do not wishtomake-yeusad, darling, on 
this. the first evening we-havespent together for so 
many years. Tell me nowof the people of More- 
land—there are manyeold friendewhemel wish to seo 
and hear from.” 

“1 know little. of them, exeeptwhatf have written 
toyou. Laura Mason islatelymanzzied, and has cons 
to reside imtown. There ave fewoothers in whom 
I feel interested.” 

“ Does the Widow Layton still’ reside here?" 

“T believe. she does--in. the little cottage at th, 
back of your: house--the- same place where s\o 
lived before youwentaway. Sheoften does ne cdlc- 
work for my motiiten” 

“ And where is oumeld friend Mary?” 

“Mary Layton @iér I presume yow refer to her) 
teaches the village school. But I hardly think sho 
would expect me to answerto. themame: of friend.” 

Ralph gazed earnestly i Maud’s face for a 
moment as if todéarn if she jesting. 

“What*has: Mary Layton done, Mand, to incur 
your displeasure and forfeit your friendship ?” 

“T do mot know thatshe.has done anything—but 
surely, Ralph, you do not expect me-to keep up all 
my sehool-girl acquaintances.’ 

“Notall, certainly, Maud ; but unless Mary Layton 
has greatly changed aud goneastray from her teach- 
ing, she is a fit companionfor any lady. When! 
left here, next to my Maud; Mary Layton was the 
prettiest and mostsensiblegirbin town.” 

“ Perhaps it might be interesting to you to renew 
her acquaintance, Mg. Waldron.” 

Ralph saw that she waspiqued, and therefore, after 
making some caneless auswer, sought to change the 
tepic of conversation. However, he could not but see 
thather attempts at cheerfulness were forced; at an 
early hour he seught his home, and pondered on the 
events of the day and evening. Could it be that she 
wasditartiess? No! hecould not, would not believe 
it; She must surely have something unusual to 
twouble her and maké her unhappy. 

Tims Ralph thought, or tried to think, for when 
he first loved Maud it was with the belief that she 
was a tender and affectionate, as well as a beautiful 
and accomplished girl. All these years he had sup 
posed her maturing into a noble woman ; such a one 
as his heart craved for as a companion. Her letters 
to him were beautifully worded, and each missive 
had made him. more anxious for his probation to end. 
It was ended, and he had indeed come back to find 
her beautiful enough to realize his fondest dreams 
Was she as good and true? He hoped so—he even 
tried to believe so—but in spite of his attempts to 
banish them, vague fears of something wrong haunted 
his mind. 

After Ralph had gone Maud hastened to her 
mother, who was well worthy such a daughter. 

“Why, Maud,” said Mrs. Freeman, as her daughter 
entered the room, “Mr. Waldron has left you early ; 
I thought he would have much to say to you after so 
long an absence. Is he indisposed?” 

“Mother, Iam more than half resolved to break 
with Ralph Waldron from this hour. He is senti- 
mental, without a particle of spirit, and has dared 
to insult me by comparing me with that little pink- 
and-white simpleton, Mary Layton!” And Maud’s 
eyes flashed with indignation. 

“Maud, my daughter, what has happened? Tell 
meall. Surely, you have not quarrelled with Ralph 
Waldron, and dashed all my plans for your future 
prosperity and happiness to the earth?” said Mrs. 
Freeman, rising hastily and approaching her 
daughter. 

“No, indeed, my scheming mother, wehave had no 
quarrel. I could lay him down and pick him up 
dozen times at my leisure, and he would not have 
independence enough to resent the insult. I despise 
a man without spirit. Were it not for his vast es- 
tate and fine personal appearance, I would never no- 
tice him again.” 

And the beautiful Maud Freeman almost cried 
with vexation. 

“Mand, you do not know Ralph Waldron as I know 
him, or you certainly would not accuse him thus. He 
is much like his father was, and lack of spirit was 
no fault of his, surely. And I warn you, Maud, to be 
careful how you arouse his anger, or tamper with 
his feelings. He loves you now, but if he should 
find you what he would consider unworthy his af- 
fections, you would stand a fair chance-to lose the 
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finest match among our acquaintance. But you have | 
not told me al! yet. Has he seen Mary Layton since 
his return ?” 

“No; but he asked me about her, and when! told 
him I did not notive her now he told me she used to 
be next tome in personal attractions as welkas in 
mind.” 

And Miss Freeman turned up her pretty nose in 
sheer disdain. 

“ Ah, well, Maud, you know that you and Mary 
were friends then, and, being away so long, he, of 
course, does not know the difference that now 
exists between you. She will not expect to be no- 
ticed by him ; or, if she does, she will be disappointed, 
for not only are your attractions much greater than 
hers, but his sense of honouris very fine, and will not 
permit him to do anything objectionable. Play your 
cards well, my daughter, and curb that temper of 
yours—at least, until within the precincts of our pri- 
vate apartments, where,” she added, with an attempt 
at a langh, “it cannot injure your prospects.” 

“Mother, if Mary Layton does come between me 
and Ralph Waldron I will pay her back with interest. 
You know, mother, that she managesin some way to 
gain the good graces of some very respectable 
people by pretending to be so good, and because she 
happens to have a good voice. Sometimes I think 
it does not affect her at all because I slight her. 
But 7 

“There, there, Maud, bury all these unpleasant 
feelings; for the present you have no real cause for 
harbouring them—nor will you have—so do as I ad- 
vise; after you have been married a few months you 
may, perhaps, begin to lord it over your husband in 
agentle way. But for the present I advise—nay, 
command you to be very careful how you use autho- 
rity. You had better retire now, and do not allow 
yourself to be disturbed by unpleasant thoughts, for 
I wish to see you looking well in the morning.” 

Maud went immediately to her own room, more 
because she knew it was policy to sleep and escape 
a headache than for the sake of pleasing her mother ; 
and very soon she was sleeping as quietly as though 
nothing had happened. 

Meanwhile how different was the scene that was 
being enacted in the Widow Layton’s pleasant par- 
lour. While they were conversing pleasantly of 
happy days which the sudden advent of Ralph at the 
old mansion had recalled they were surprised by 
hearing the village clock strike ten. 

Mary then arose, took the family Bible from the 
table, and after reading a portion of God’s Holy 
Word, and singing a hymn together, Mrs. Layton 
knelt and poured forth her inmost soul to the Giver 
of all good gifts in thanksgiving and praise. Nor was 
the son of her former kind friend forgotten. In her 
earnest petitionshe asked that he might be kept from 
evil, and be bountifully blessed. 

The morning opened bright and beautiful, and 
Mary Layton awoke, feeling cheerful and happy ; 
while her mother was preparing breakfast she ar- 
ranged the rooms. Then she went to her little gar- 
den to gather her usual bouquet of flowers, humming 
the while, as was her wont, a soft, low song. All at 
once she was surprised to find herself accompanied, 
and, looking in the diréttion whence the voice 
proceeded, beheld Ralph Waldron gazing at her from 
over the garden wall. 

“Pardon me, Miss Layton,” said he, smiling, “ I 
could not resist the temptation, when I heard your 
voice, to take the liberty of former days and join with 
you. I hope you have not forgotten me?” . 

“Oh, no, Mr. Waldron, I could hardly do that, un- 
der the circumstances. I knew last night you had 
arrived, for I heard the organ, and I well knew the 
touch, so like one other, and only one.” 

“You mean my mother, Misg Layton, and I thank 
you for the compliment. Dear mother, how I miss 
her. But I am forgetful, how is my kind friend, 
your own mother?” 

“She is well as usual, Mr. Waldron,. and feels 
thankful to see the mansion once more open. It 
has seemed very sad and lonely there in your ab- 
sence.” 

“Give her my regards, please, and say to her 
that she may as well be prepared for a troublesome 
visitor; early after dinner she may expect my first 
call,” added he, laughing as he turned away. 

Mary went to her task that morning with a light 
heart. She could hardly herself account for her 
buoyant feelings. Perhaps the thought that one 
friend remained the same to her mother and herself 
as in her childhood’s days gave her new courage. 
Be that as it may, the children’s faces seemed un- 
usually clean and bright, and their lessons better 
learned that day than she had known them for many 
a day before. 

When she returned home her mother had much 
to say about her visitor. 

“ He is,” she said, “so like his dear mother; so 








Tedned, so kind and considerate—in fact, he is a 





gentleman, whom the world cannot spoil. But I 
am afraid, sadly afraid, my daughter,” she con- 
tinued, “that Maud Freeman is unworthy of his 
love.” 

“Do not say so, dear mother; if she loves him, 
as I am sure she must, perhaps to him she will be 
gentle and true. We hardly ought to judge her by 
her treatment of us, I suppose ; her position in so- 
ciety of course is higher because of her wealth, 
and, besides, her father is a public man, and much 
houw»ured by many.” 

“ You are right, dear Mary. We will be charitable, 
and try to believe her to be all he deserves in a wife.” 

That evening when Ralph Waldron called upon his 
affianced he found her apparently in her most 
agreeable mood ; by her affability she son disabused 
him of his doubts of the evening before. She had 
profited by her mother’s suggestion, and was indeed 
playing her cards admirably. Still Ralph could not 
but admit that her conversation was shallow, and it 
failed to satisfy him. So he left her presence far 
froth happy, his only hope being that her love for 
him (for he did not then doubt that she loved him) 
might lead her to be influenced by him for good. 

As time passed by Ralph was necessarily thrown 
much with Mary Layton, and each day he saw some- 
thing new in her to admire. 

She loved and could well appreciate such books as 
his fine taste led him to select, and many an evening 
when he was not engaged with Maud—whom he 
never neglected—found him in Mrs. Layton’s par- 
lour, reading aloud some beautiful poem to his de- 
lighted auditors. He always sat where he could 
watch the lights and shadows of Mary’s interesting 
countenance as he read; so expressive was it of 
sympathy, delight, or disgust, as the character por- 
trayed might elicit, that one could hardly fail to un- 
derstand by it the nature of the piece, although he 
might not hear the reader. 

Ralph’s rich, musical voice was peculiarly adapted 
to poetry, and he loved to readit. He often asked 
Maud if he should read to her, but she always had 
an excuse, until at last he concluded, and rightly, 
too, that she did not care for it. 

When Maud found that Ralph was on friendly 
terms with Mary Layton, instead of making objec- 
tions as he feared she might, she seemed pleased, and 
acknowledged that she had been in the wrong. 

“T have half a mind,” she said to Ralph, one day, 
“to call on Mary to-morrow, and renew our ac- 
quaintance.” 

“T wish you would do so, dear Maud; you would 
find her both laglylike and agreeable.” 
¢‘ As you have done, Mr. Truant,” said she, laugh- 
ing; “do you know,” she added, “ that I am half in- 
clined to be jealous of this paragon of humanity?” 

“No need of that, I am sure,” anwered Ralph, in 
the same humorous vein, “for she hardly seems 
like one who would do another an intentional wrong.” 

“T choose to learn that for myself,” said Maud; 
“and if I can doso and please myself at the same 
time I shall be killing two birds with one stone, shall 
I not?” 

“And it certainly will be a very good hit,” said 
Ralph, laughing, as he bade her good night. 

The moment he was gone the sweet smile faded 
from her countenance, and it assumed an expres- 
sion almost diabolical as she muttered between her 
teeth : 

“Mary Layton, indeed! she shall rue this, though ; 
I will make her pink cheeks turn paler than they 
have yet, or my name is not Maud Freeman.” 

Instead of consulting her mother that night, as 
was her custom when anything unusual transpired, 
she went to her room, but not to sleep until she had 
finished arranging in her mind a plan already partly 
concocted, hardly conducive to the future happiness 
of Mary Layton. 

* * * * * 

“T have come, Miss Layton, to claim anew our 
former friendship; will you grant me such a fa- 
vour ?” 

These words greeted Mary Layton’s ears as 
she answered a knock at the school-room door, and 
met Maud Freeman face to face—the first time for 
years. 

: “'Tis but a small favour at best, and if you wish 
it, Miss Freeman, I shall certainly not withhold it 
from you.” 

And Mary warmly grasped the extended kid-en- 
cased hand within her own. 

“ Ralph has scolded me continually since his re- 
turn for nottaking particular pains to cultivate your 
acquaintance,” said Maud, stepping into the room ; 
“but with visiting and visitors, I have litile time to 
spare.” 
my No excuses are necessary, Miss Freeman. Mr. 
Waldron is very kind to trouble himself about me; 
but if you will be seated one moment I will close 
my school as it is quite time, after which I shall 
be happy to be at your service.” 








Maud was nonplussed; she had expected Mary 
to blush and tremble in her ‘austere presence; but 
instead of a timid child, she met a dignified woman 
quite as much at ease ag herself, and appareat' 
feeling herself to be in all respects her equal. 

This only served to incense Maud still more 
and from that moment her purpose of revenge was 
more fully established in her heart. : 

“Mr. Waldron is now a constant visitor at 
your house, is he not, Miss Layton? Do you know 
I am more than half inclined to be jealous ?” 

These were Maud’s words as sho and Mary 
wended their way slowly homeward, They wer 

. . . . . 
apparently jestingly said, still Mary Was somewhat 
strangely impressed by them. 

“ He often calls to see my mother,” she answered 
quietly, “and sometimes brings books to read to us 
which is very kind in him. So far as the other is 
concerned, of course you are jesting, Miss Free 
man, for you cannot but know him to be too good 
we true to wrong anyone, much more his betrothed 

ride.” 

“He has an advocate in you, at least,” said Maud 
smiling bitterly; “of course,” she added, “I am 
jesting ; it gives me pleasure to know that he finds 
friends among our people.” 

Much more was said to draw Mary out, and when 
the young ladies separated both were puzzled, and 
neither fully satisfied. 

“It is very evident,” said Maud to herself, when 
she was once more alone, “that if she loves him 
she does not as yet acknowledge it, even to her 
self; won’t I encourage their friendship, though? 
and if I can make her suddenly conscious that she 
loves—aye idolizes him, and make her believe he 
loves her as well, just in time to take him on 
tirely from her—then shall I be repaid for all my 
humiliation and trouble.” 

Mary tried to think Maud sincere in all she had 
said to her, but she felt uncomfortable, she could 
not tell why. For Ralph’s sake she had met her 
cordially ; she felt she was a true friend, and would 
advise nothing except for her good. Perhaps hei 
mother’s faith helped to perfect her confidence iu 
him. She resolved to do as nearly right as she 
knew, even if her feelings rebelled. She could not 
like Maud, and she had a vague fear for Ralph 
Waldron’s happiness, linked as it was with one so 
unlike him, 

As time wore on Maud sought every opportunity 
to cultivate Mary’s acquaintance, and by careful 
manceuvring brought her constantly with Ralph. She 
well knew both were uncomscious of harm; but she 
also knew by her deepening blushes whenever Ralph 
was near, and by many other litile nameless tokens, 
that Mary really, though unconsciously, loved him 
One other step and her plan would be consum- 
mated. 

* * * . . 

The wedding-day was fast approaching. Various 
changes had been taking place in the old mansion, 
and now they were nearly completed. Mary had 
not been inside of it since she went with her 
mother, years ago. One afternoon Maud met her 
as she was coming from the school, and invited her t 
go with her to look at some of the newly furnished 
rooms. 

“ These rooms have been furnished according to 
my taste—are they not magnificent?” asked Maud 
as they examined the elegant furniture. Mary ad- 
mired it as much as Maud could wish. They wan- 
dered from one room to another until at last they 
came to the library. It was hard for Mary to keep 
back her tears when she saw how familiar each 
article of furniture looked. She could not be the 
first to speak, and gladly would she have been left 
alone to regain her composure. Maud did not appear 
to notice her emotion. 

“ This is the only room I am provoked about,” 
she said. “ Ralph insists that this shall remain as 
it is. It would make such an elegant boudoir ; but 
it looks so quaint now with all those leather-bound 
volumes planted against the walls. Those chintz 
curtains and green-baize chairs are enough to give 
one the horrors, and, worse than all, that great, lum- 
bering organ that shall be packed away when | get 
possession, I assure you.” 

“Qh, Maud, how can you? This seems to me the 
dearest spot on earth, except my home. Mrs. Waldron 
was the best friend I ever had except my mother, 
and I have listened to the sweetest music from that 
dear old organ I ever heard. How can you talk of 
sending it away ?” 

And Mary, unable to control her feelings any longer, 
burst into tears. 

“T declare, you talk just as Ralph does. Were it 
not that he is finer looking and wealthier than my 
other suitors, I should heartily wish that you were 
in my place in relation to kim.” 

“Oh, Maud, Maud, de not talk so! Pray do not! 
You certainly would not marry for riches, certainly 
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of course you love him—you surely cannot help 
it?” 

“Tt is not in man’s power to break my heart, Miss 
Layton; as for Ralph, I believe now he loves you 
better than he does me; as for you, you cannot deny 
that you love him—I have known it for weeks, and 
have gloried in the thought of what your punishment 
will be to see him the bridegroom of another. Did 
you think I would stoop to ask your friendship, un- 
less I had a double design in view? Just one week 
from to-day you will see me the bride of one you 
love above all others. Then shall he know what it 
is to have a loveless home; he shall suffer for his 
presumption®s much as yourself; and, Mary, dare 
you but lisp one word of what has passed between us 
to-day and I will make you out a liar, and your fair 
fame shall make a jest for the lawless wherever you 
are, or may be known !” 

Struck with amazement and horror, Mary could 
not speak. 

At last, when she found strength to look towards 
where Maud Freeman stood, she beheld not only her, 
but looking out from under the chintz curtain of a 
window were the marble-like features of Ralph 
Waldron, and the next moment he stood confronting 
his betrothed. Never looked features more fiendish 
than hers did when she beheld him. 

“ Eaves-dropper!” she hissed, between her teeth. 

“Maud, Maud Freeman! Is it you who accuse 
me of listening? You who but a moment since con- 
fessed not only the intention of destroying the cha- 
racter and happiness of an innocent girl, but also 
that of your own husband? And all this for my 
estate, and the few good attributes heaven has secn 
fit‘tto give me. Know then, that I was sitting in 
my favourite seat in the window when you entered 
the room, thinking how soon I was to be made 
so very happy by your constant companionship 
—not supposing your conversation to be secret. 
I thought after a few moments to surprise you; 
but when I found from your conversation that 
my future weal or woe depended on it, I admit that 
I listened—and know that from thismoment you are 
free; for never will I unite my fate with that of an 
unprincipled fortune-hunter.” 

“Ralph Waldron, you dare not! People know how 
intimate you have been with that hypocrite, and I 
will destroy her character, and sue you for breach 
of promise. Then where will be your boasted 
honour? Perhaps you can bring witnesses against 
me,” she added, mockingly. “Do you not wish 
these walls could speak and tell the story of your 
wrongs?” 

“As it happens, Miss Freeman, it is needless. In 
my distress and sorrow I had forgotten that the 
friend who was to unite us, and to whom I was 
waiting to introduce you, arrived by the evening 
train ; and it was with him I was sitting when you 
entered the room. I know it must have pained him 
beyond measure to listen to this conversation.” 

So saying, he stepped forward and raised the cur- 
tain. The countenance disclosed was a sad one. 
Altogether the scene was embarrassing beyond de- 
scription. Afteramoment Maud—her eyes flashing 
with anger and hatred—turned to go. 

“ My friend, the Rev. Mr. Weston, will accompany 
you home, Miss Freeman, if you wish it,” said Ralph, 
when he became aware of her intention. 

“I despise your friend as much as yourself,” she 
said, “ and prefer to go alone.” 

When she had gone each felt an unutterable sense 
of relief. 

Mary, pale and exhausted, had sunk upon the sofa 
in a sort of stupor. 

Mr. Weston was the first to notice and approach 


er. 
“ This is all very, very sad, young lady,” he said. 
His voice, more than his words, aroused her, and 
she burst into tears. 
“ Forgive me, Mary, my friend,” said Ralph as he 
approached her; “the bitterness of this hour made 


me forget all else. Allow me to accompany you 
home,” and he introduced herto his friend. “Nay,” 
he added, as she was about to refuse, “I must see 
your mother to-night, for I need her counsel and 
sympathy.” 

Mary knew not all they said that night, but she 
knew she was left for a long time to entertain the 
young clergyman ; and she also knew that when Ralph 
went away he called her mother his best, his 
kindest friend. After that he came every day, and 
one evening he asked to see her alone. 

“We have known each other always,” he said to 
her, “and you are well acquainted with the sad 
history of my betrothal. I thought I loved Maud, 
and had she been true I should never have thought 
of another. But, Mary, she taught me a lesson I 
might never have learned without her help. She 
taught me that I loved a true and noble woman, 
and that woman is none other than yourself—may I 
—dare I hope?” 





* But think, Ralph, of the difference between us.” 

“Which means that I have money, and you have 
none. So long as I have enough to spare what 
matters i?” 

“ And mother?” 

“So long as I have a home she shall share it ; but 
for her where would be my Mary?” 

“Then, Ralph, heaven helping me, I will be true 
to youand yours,” and she went to him and smoothed 
his brown curls with her soft hand. Then Ralph 
knew he was happy. 

The wedding, dear reader, was not a pompous 
one. The bride was dressed in white. Her hair 
was golden and her eyes a heavenly blue; altoge- 
ther she was beautiful enough to satisfy a taste 
more fastidious than her husband’s. But the beauty 
of her soul outshone all outward loveliness; and 
often in after years did Ralph bless the fate that 
sent him one evening long ago to hide in the re- 
cessed window of the library. 

It would be needless, dear reader, to follow Maud 
Freeman through her career. Suffice it to say, her 
life has been. far from happy, as must necessarily be 
the lives of those who willingly deceive their best 
friends. If thou wouldst be happy then, be truth- 
ful, be honest, be pure, and thy reward will surely 
come. J. D. 








SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 


a 
CHAPTER LXV. 


Mr. Fenton bowed and moved towards his horse, 
which the lad had led slowly after them. Mrs. 
Langley watched his receding figure a few moments, 
and then entered the house, took off her hat and 
shawl, opened the door of a pleasant sitting-room on 
one side of the hall, in which her brother was writing. 

Mr. Denham looked up as she entered and asked : 

“ Who were you talking withonthelawn? I did 
not come ont, because I did not wish to leave my em- 
ployment.” 

“Tam glad yon did not, as it was Godfrey. He 
came to me on a strange and painful errand, and I 
hardly know how he had the courage to ask me to 
do for him what I have promised.” 

“What was it? Iam not sorry that we did not 
meet, for some unpleasant words have lately passed 
between us. Mr. Fenton undertook to find some 
fault with my management of his mother’s business 
affairs, but 1 gave him to understand that so long as 
I am the agent I will submit to no interference from 
him. We have not spoken to each other since.” 

His sister anxiously regarded him, and uneasfly 
said : 

“Tam sorry that you quarrelled with him just 
now. Others might think that you are willing to do 
so because he has rivalled you with Opal. Dear 
Guy, I hoped all along that something would happen 
to prevent this marriage, but I have given up all 
such thoughts now. Godfrey declares that he is 
determined to hold Opal to her troth, and he would 
have me believe that he really prefers her to the 
poor girl he was so much in love with last summer.” 

An expression of deep pain flitted over Mr. Den- 
ham’s face, and he gloomily said : 

“T have felt since that day at Silvermere that 
such was his intention. I wish—I wish that 
I had spoken to her before Mr. Fenton came; 
I believe I could now have a promise from her 
that even her parents could not induce her to 
break. But I lost my chance, and this vain, fickle 
man, with nothing but his great personal beauty 
and gaiety of manner, has stepped between me and 
my happiness. It is hard to give Opal to such as he, 
but there is no alternative now. I must try and for- 
get her, difficult as the task will be. What did he 
ask you to do for him, Anna?” 

“Only to meet Inez Lopez, who is coming in the 
belief that he will be glad to welcome her. Her 
father is dead and she has recovered her grand- 
father’s estate. But that does not signify now to 
Godfrey, for he asserts that he has ceased to love 
her.” 

“What madness brings that poor girl here, to be 
trampled into the dust by such an ingrate?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Denham, indignantly. “I really think that 
Mr. Hastings should be informed of the exact posi- 
tion in which his son-in-law elect is placed, that 
he may see how little happiness his daughter is 
likely to find with the husband he has selected for 
her. Ihave a mind to tell him myself.” 

“Only to have your motives misinterpreted. No, 
no, Guy; that will never do. We must let things 
take their course, for all we could now do would be 
of no avail. Aunt Gertrude is the moving spirit of 
the whole affair, and we know of old that she is not 
easily circumvented.” 

Mr. Denham passionately asked : 

“ Why should she be permitted to ruin my happi- 





ness as @ man, wlio tyrannized over me as a boy? 
But for the uniform kindness of my uncle, I beliéve 
that I should have run away before I was fifteen; 
then came his sudden death when I was nearly 
grown up, and it was found that the provision intended 
for me had not been made. His widow understood 
his intentions perfectly, yet she would do nothing 
for me but employ me as the agent for the property, 
while she hoarded every penny for her large dower, 
drawing from the estate of the two girls all that is 
needed for household expenses, that she might have 
means to place her own son on a better footing as to 
money than my uncle had ever contemplated. God- 
frey and I were to enter the world on equal terms, 
but Aunt Gertrude has made mea dependant, while 
upon her son she has lavished a liberal allowance. 
Her craft has enabled her to bring about the separa- 
tion of Opal and myself, and accomplish her union 
with Godfrey. She knew that I always loved Opal, 
that from her childhood she has been the darling of 
my life; yet she ruthlessly laid her plans and car- 
ried them out. Oh, Anna, Anna! when I think of 
what might have been, I lose all my fortitude ; but 
the most bitter thought of all is that my stainless 
lily must be given to such a manas Godfrey Fentou. 
His vanity has absorbed his better nature, and after 
his treatment of Inez Lopez I feel as if he scarcely 
deserves to live.” 

“ Hush—hush, Guy! don’t talk in that strain. 
Godfrey has much good in him that in your present 
mood you will not recognize. After all, if Opal had 
shown great repugnance to the match her parents 
would not have forced it on her. She has been cold 
and distant to you since we were at Silvermere, and 
we may have deceived ourselves as to her preference 
for you before Godfrey came back.” 

“A man who has watched the development of a 

eloved one as tenderly as I have watched Opal is 
apt to understand her mode of thought and feeling. 
Until that false man came and fascinated her by his 
good looks and his flatteries I was almost sure she 
loved me. But it is of no use to talk in this way. I 
have lost her for ever—for ever! but I swear end- 
less hate to him that won her from me. If I could 
find any pretext for meeting him in deadly combat, I 
would seize upon it; but there is none that I can 
make available. Weare so nearly connected, too, 
that the scandal of a duel between us would con- 
vulse the country.” 

“Guy, for heaven’s sake cease talking in this 
strain, or you will drive me wild. Anyone that 
overheard you would suppose that you were ready to 
shoot Godfrey down at the slightest provocation. I 
insist that you shall keep out of his way, and avoid 
any altercation with him. You seem to forget all 
about poor Miss Lopez ; yet Iam to arrange when we 
are to go for her and what I am to do with her 
when we get her here.” 

“We will try to bind up her broken heart, and 
play the part of the good Samaritan. That is all 
we can do for the forsaken one.” 

“ But it will first devolve on me to break her heart 
by telling her of Godfrey’s perfidy,” cried Mrs. 
Langley, “and that is what I dread so much. Oh, 
dear, to think that such a task has been put upon me, 
and with my own consent, too. Really, 1 think it is 
taxing good nature too far to ask such a service as 
this.” 

“Tf it were only rendered to Mr. Fenton, I should 
say 80, too; but we have a painful duty to perform 
towards this friendless girl. She must not be made 
the subject of scandal, and the only way to save her 
from it will be for you to go and await her arrival 
at the hotel, as if she were your expected guest. 
Mr. Fenton’s name will not then be connected with 
hers, and the crushing disappointment that awaits 
her will be known only to the few who are aware of 
her engagement to him. I will accompany you, and be 
on the spot to render you any assistance you may 
need.” I 

“But suppose Inez declines to come home with 
me? She may prefer awaiting Godfrey's arrival at 
the hotel.” 

“She will not do that, Iam sure. You have tact 
enough to make her anxious to hear news of Mr. 
Fenton, which you will only communicate beneath 
your own roof. We must lure her hither, and then, 
as tenderly as possible, tell her the bitter truth. 
Poor girl! my heart bleeds for her.” 

“And so, I am sure, does mine ; but what does 
that signify? It won’t make the telling of the story 
any the less difficult to me, nor will it lessen the 
heaviness of the blow toher. But of course we must 
go, and I must make a victim of myself.” 

“Yes, I think so, Anna; and you who have 
suffered yourself will best know how to minister to 
your sister woman in her hour of distress.” _ 

A shadow flitted over Mrs. Langley’s sprightly 
face, and she sighed heavily, but said nothing 12 
reply. . 4 
A few days later the carriage was ordered, au 
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the brother and sister went to await the arrival of 
Inez. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


Mr. FenTON rode slowly back to Magnolia much dis- 
turbed in mind by the words Mrs. Langley had so 
frankly spoken. A cold dread of some approaching 
calamity thrilled through his blood, but he put it 
aside with the vain thought that at least two of the 
women he had trifled with were dying of love for him, 
and in his heart he vowed to make the third one as 
devoted yet as the others had been. 

The annoyance the coming of Inez gave him went 
far towards neutralizing such love as he still felt for 
her, and his predominant feeling was one of annoy- 
ance at her inopportune arrival. If she had delayed 
coming a short time longer he would have cared 
little enough, and in his heart he execrated Tosa 
as the cause of his marriage being deferred. 

If his perfidy were betrayed to Mr. Hastings, he 
might yet chance to lose the hand of his daughter, 
with little hope left that Inez would forgive and re- 
ceived him into favour again. 

In this mood Mr. Fenton returned to his mother. 
Mrs. Markland was anxiously watching for him, and 
on his entrance she gave lim a questioning glance, 
to which he replied: 

“Itis settled, mother. 
all I ask.” 

“That is well; now sit down, and let us settle 
something else that is of no less importance.” 

Mr. Fenton listlessly threw himself upon a chair 
that was drawn up in front of the cheerful fire, and 
his mother gravely went on: 

“No time must be lost now in fixing the day of 
your marriage. It cannot take place too soon, and I 
deeply regret the delay that has already been made.” 

“You cannot be more annoyed at it than I have 
been,” was the moody reply. “Since it is to be, the 
sooner it is now over the better. But for the unfor- 
tunate illness of Miss Gordon I should now have 
been on my way to France with Opal as my wife. I 
only wish she had chosen some other time in which 
to get ill.” 

“TI do not suppose that it was a matter of choice,” 
replied his mother, drily. “It is, however, of her I 
wish first tospeak. Has she given youany cause to be- 
lieve that she remembers your flirtation with her in 
your college days? I was afraid something un- 
pleasant had passed between you when you went 
alone with her on the lake on that unfortunate morn- 
ing. Tell me the plain truth, if you please, Godfrey.” 

“ Well, madam, the plain truth is that something 
very unpleasant did pass between us. Most men 
would have been flattered by what she said, but I 
was only annoyed.” 

“Flattered! Then the shameless creature must 
actually have made love to you.” 

“Something very like it,” he replied, with a faint 
smile. “I begin to think that Iam really a very fas- 
cinating person.” 

His complacent vanity enraged Mrs. Markland. 
She brusquely said : 

“You are foolish to talk thus. Miss Gordon has 
gained strong influence over Mr. Hastings, the origin 
of which I think I understand, though I shall not be- 
tray my convictions to you. She will use her power 
against you, and in the end prevail, unless your mar- 
riage with Opal is hurried on. I have sent an invita- 
tion to Mrs. Hastings to dine here to-morrow, and I 
intend that next Thursday shall be fixed upon as the 
wedding-day. Have you any objection to offer to 
euch an arrangement?” 

“Objection? Of course not. It but chimes with 
my own impatience to call the divine Opal my own. 
When I am safely married of course the two charmers 
who are ready to risk everything to rival my intended 
will come to their sober senses and recover from 
their disappointment.” 

Worldly as she was herself, there was a light- 
ness in his tones that jarred on Mrs. Markland’s feel- 
ings, and with some asperity she said: 

“You are as handsome as Apollo, Godfrey, and as 
light of nature as Mercury, with the vanity of Juno's 
peacock. Those are the qualities that have won you 
success with so many women ; but for Opal’s sake I 
hope that something truer and deeper than anything 

.L have yet found in you may lie beneath them. Don’t 
speak to me again in that insufferable tone of conceit. 
lt destroys my confidence in you.” 

“Really, madam, you are very classic this morning, 
and by no means complimentary. As to my better 
qualities, I intend to make a tender and devoted hus- 
band to your pet, and she shall yet acknowledge that 
lam as irresistible as—as others have found me. I 
hope you do not consider that determination an evi- 
dence of the conceit of which you accuse me.” 

“‘No—that is proper and right. You will be happy 
with Opal; make her happy, and thatis all I canask. 
This is Friday, and to-morrow I will carry my point 
in having Thursday fixed as the bridal day, and your 
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marriage may be over before Miss Lopez arrives. 
Did she name the time of her arival there?” 

“No, madam; that would be difficult, you know; 
but she was to leave Newport on the third of Febru- 
ary, and this isthe ninth. Ifno accident delays her, 
she will probably be here by the middle of the mouth.” 

“ That is unfortunate, as an earlier day cannot well 
be insisted on. I sincerely hope that something may 
happen to delay her arrival.” 

Mr. Fenton arese and looked moodily out of the 
window. His mother watched him with some uneasi- 
ness, and sharply went on: 

“Opai may object to this sudden hurry; but you 
must insist with all a lover’s ardour on having the 
affair over on the day Ihave named. To defer it 
later will be to risk everything.” 

“T understand, mother, and of course I shall obey 
you,” was the listless reply. “ Opal shall believe me 
the most earnest and impassionate of lovers. I am 
going over to Silvermere after dinner, and I will pre- 
pare her for your proposal of an immediate marriage. 
The thing has been so long settled that there is no 
use in putting it off any longer.” 

He sauntered out of the room, roamed idly over the 
place till the dinner-bell rang, and at that meal drank 
much more wine than Mrs. Markland thought was 
good for him. Of late she remarked with some 
alarm that his former abstemiousness had given place 
to a reckless use of the stimulants his physical 
organization had formerly rejected. 

The truth was that Mr. Fenton found himself in- 
capable of filling the part he was playing with satis- 
faction to himself without some artificial aid, and 
wine afforded temporary relief to the regrets that 
would ariso in spite of his efforts to repress them. 

Opal little dreamed that his ardent pursuit of her- 
self was sustained by such spiritual aid as this, or she 
would have shrunk with deeper aversion from the 
thought of becoming his wife. 

When dinner was over Mr. Fenton mounted his 
horse and rode over to Silvermere. He there startled 
Opal by declaring that, now Rosa was recovering, he 
should insist on the earliest possible day being fixed 
for their marriage. 

She evaded him as well as she could; but when 
her mother joined them, and announced her intention 
of spending the following day at Magnolia, Opal fully 
comprehended that the interval of freedom gained for 
her by Rosa’s illness was only a respite from the fate 
that awaited her. 

She could not bring forward any valid objection to 
an immediate union, but her heart sank down like 
lead in her bosom, and she wondered if it were timi- 
dity alone which made her shrink and tremble at the 
thought of assuming the duties of a wife to him. 

On the following day she went, as has already been 
said, with her mother, with the certainty on her own 
mind that her fate would be fixed beyond any power 
of her own tochange it. 

When Mrs. Hastings found that her husband would 
not accompany her she said to him: 

“T am sure that Mrs. Markland wishes us to go 
there to-day to fix the time for the wedding. If 
I am to act as your proxy, what am I to say ?” 

“Anything you please. {Whatever you arrange 
between you I shall consent to. Godfrey should be 
kept in suspense no longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. He told me last night that he wishes to be 
married immediately. Iam sorry to give Opal up ; 
but, if she be to go, there can be no use in delay.” 

“So I think too; and now that Miss Gordon is 
nearly well the preparations for the marriage can be 
resumed.” 

“Yes,” he absently replied. “Do just as you 
choose about that. Excuse me, Laura, but I must set 
out at once if I am to keep the appointment I made 
to meet a man on business at ten o'clock this morn- 
ing.” 

Mr. Hastings mounted his horse and rode away, 
and soon afterwards that conversation took place bv- 
tween Miss Gordon and his wife which has already 
been recorded. 

Elated with the prospect of releasing herself from 
Rosa’s presence in her house, Mrs. Hastings con- 
versed cheerfully with her daughter, and reached 
Magnolia in the best of humours. 

Mrs. Markland plied her with such flatteries as she 
well knew would be acceptable, leaving her son to de- 
vote himself toOpal. Dora and Jenny were at home, 
and they hovered around their future sister-in-law, 
making much of her, and often interfering with their 
brother’s efforts to monopolize her attention. 

On this day Opal fully believed that Mr. Fenton 
adored her, and she sighed to think how poor and weak 
was the regard she felt for him in comparison with the 
fervent expressions of love he whispered in her ears. 

The day was warm and bright for the season, and, 
after dinner was over, Mr Fenton lured her out to 
walk. He took the direction of the summer-house, 
giving his young sisters a very intelligible hint that he 
wished to be alone with his betrothed. 





He said little till they were seated in the rustic 
temple; but he then took her hand, and with impe- 
tuous eagerness spoke the wish that now lay nearest 
his heart. 

“ On this spot, Opal, I won your promise to be mine ; 
and I have brought you here to gain from you 
a pledge to give me this precious hand in 
six days from this time. Let Thursday bo our bridal 
day. Speak, my angel, shall it not be so?” 

All the colour faded from her sweet face, and she 
faintly said : 

“Oh, Godfrey; so soon! so very soon! Give me 
two weeks more at least. I—I—feel as if I cannot 
bear to be hurried in the most important transaction 
of my life.” 

“But if you will reflect a moment, Opal, you will 
see that you have not been hurried. My happiness 
has been delayed in a most tantalizing manner. I 
have borne the delay occasioned by Miss Gordon's 
illness as philosophically as I could ; but now she is 
nearly well again you will not be so cruel as to im- 
pose any farther penance on him whose dearest hope 
is to claim you as his own.” 

“ But mamma wishes to have a large party to wit- 
ness our marriage, and it will not be possible to have 
things suitably arranged in the time you mention. 
She will be as unwilling to consent to your proposal 
as, I confess, I am.” 

“You cruel, icy creature! you make me adore you, 
and then treat me in this cavalier manner. Oh, Opal, 
if you feel for me one tithe of the lovs I cherish for 
you, you could not speak thus! What does it matter 
about a grand wedding? I do not wish for a»y such 
display myself. I only ask to make you my own in 
the most expeditious way possible. ‘Tellme, darling, 
that you will join your entreatios with mine to induce 
your mother to have a few friends only to witness 
our espousals on Thursday. I intend to claim you 
then, Opal, and my mother is also most earnest in 
her wish to see us married at once.” 

If Mrs. Markland had get her mind on this arrange- 
ment, Opal knew that it would be carried out in spite 
of such feeble opposition as she could make, With 
the desperate thought that the plunge must be made 
at some time or other, and as well now as laivr, she 
quietly spoke, though her lips grew white as she 
uttered the words: 

“T never wished for a grand wedding myself, and, 
if mamma will consent to forego that, we may as,well 
be marriedon Thursday as onany other day. You shall 
no longer reproach me with withholding your hap- 
piness from you, Godfrey, though heaven alone 
knows if it will be found in a union with me.” 

“Then it will be found in nothing else that life 
may offer,” he rapturously exclaimed. “Opal, my love, 
my own, I have no words with which to thank you 
for this concession. You will allow me to kiss you 
now, will you not?” 

He asked this because through all their wooing 
Opal had never permitted him to press his lips to hers, 
or to wind his arm caressingly around her form. 

She faintly said: 

“ Yes—you may kiss me once.” 

Mr. Fenton hastened to avail himself of this long- 
coveted privilege; but the lips that received his pas- 
sionate caress were pale and cold, and she lay for a 
moment half fainting on his breast. 

“Opal, darling!” he vehemently exclaimed. “ Why 
are you thus? Is there no love for me in your lieart 
after all my efforts to awaken it?” 

With a slight shudder she withdrew herself’ from 
his embrace, and said: 

“Let us return to the house and tell my mother 
that in five more days I have consented to become 
your bride. That consent should assure you of what 
you are so anxious to know. If I had not a high re- 
gard for you, Godfrey, I would not have given it 
under any circumstances.” ; 

“T must satisfy myself with that for the present, 
Opal; but I mean to make you love me dearly, iu 
spite of yourself.” 

“T hope so, Godfrey, for I wish to love you above 
al] others, since itis my duty to doso. Come, let 
us goin and arrange the preliminaries of the mar- 
riage as soon as possible.” 

With feverish eagerness she hurried along the path 
that led to the house, listening to Mr. Fenton's words 
of rapture with the desperate feeling that sie was 
drifting to shipwreck, and it mattered little when 
the final crash came. 

If Opa] had been a few years older, she would 
have asserted her right te judge for herself in a 
matter su vital to her whole future life; but she was 
as yet a child in years and feeling, and she blindly 
yielded to the sacrifice which, she believed, was to 
save her father from the sad fate he had shadowed 
forth as the one he must embrace if she, refused 
the alliance that had so long been contemplated for 
her. 

Mrs. Hastings had resisted the proposal of a com- 
paratively private marriage when it was made by 
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Mrs. Markland; but when her daughter came inand 
said she preferred a small party on the occasion, she 
yielded, and Thursday was irrevocably fixed as the 
day on which Opal was to yield herself into Godfrey 
Fenton's keeping. 

When this was definitely settled she became 
wildly gay; she romped with Jenny, danced with 
Dora, and was so unlike the quiet, reticent creature 
Mr. Fenton had lately known that he regarded her 
with wonder. But he managed to make his demonstra- 
tions of gaiety keep pace with her own, and ‘she 
laughingly said: 

“We shall be a gay couple, I am afraid, Godfrey ; 
and it will hardly be safe for our friends to turn us 
loose on the world, and leave us to our own devices. 
I intend to see everything, go everywhere, and 
write letters to some of the papers, which will give 
me the reputation of a blue-stocking. See if I don't. 
I have long had visions of literary distinction, and 
now I am going to realize them.” 

“Of course you shall, if you wisn it. You do not 
know how charming you are to me in this new 
phase of your character. 3e always animated; 
always gay, and I shall adore you more than 
ever. 

“T do not want adoration, Godfrey. I am not 
a divinity, nor do I aspire to be regarded as one. I 
want true and honest love, such as 1 am sure you 
feel for me.” 

“T love you more than words can express, and 
my actions shall prove to you the value of my pro- 
testations,” was the earnest reply, though Mr. Fen- 
ton felt sélf-condemned when he uttered the as- 
surance. 

The carriage was announced as ready, and as 
Mrs. Markland affectionately kissed her promised 
daughter-in-law she whispered : 

‘Good-bye, my love! you have miade me very 
happy by the evidence of affection you have this day 
given to my son.” 

Opal returned the caress, and softly said: 

“Good-bye, mother, and accept my thanks for're- 
ceiving me into your house and heart as your own 
child. I love you very dearly, and I shall love you 
still more when I am Godfrey’s wife.” 

The last word brought a rush of colour to’her 
pearly cheek, and she hastened to take her place be- 
side her mother. She hurriedly drew down her veil, 
but kissed her hand to Mr. Fenton, who stood on the 
steps waving a last adieu to them. 

Mrs. Hastings sank back, and peevishly said: 

“Tt does not suit me to have things hurried on so, 
but I could not help myself. Why did you submit 
to the arrangenient that has been made, Opal? I 
thought you were indifferent about being marfied 
very soon.” 

“ Dear matmma, don’t talk of it any more, please. 
I knew it was of no use to resist ; and, when a thing 
is inevitable, it is better to have it over and done 
with.” 

“Very well, child; if you are’satisfied, I am sure 
I should be. We can have a grand reception when 
you come back, and that will compensate for this 
mean way of doing things on an occasion so im- 
portant as the marriage of an only child.” 

“ Yes, wécan havea gtand reception,” repeated 
Opal, vaguely. 

And she sank back on her seat, and betanie ab- 
sorbed in painful thought, scarcely replying to her 
mother as she went over the arrangements she 
would make and named the friends that must be in- 
vited. 

“All Godfrey’s connexions niust be asked, of 
course. » Mrs. Langley and her brother have nt 
been very friendly of late, but I shall send them 
an invitation. Do you think Mr. Guy Denham will 

ome ?” 

The name startled Opal, and, with a-shuddér; she 
replied: 

“Why not? Of contse he will come with his 
sister.” 

“Well, I thought he might not care to see you 
given away to another. You must know that hvis 
strongly attached to you, Opal; hopeless’as he must 
always have known his passion to be, he’has betrayed 
it in miatiy Ways.” 

Much to her mother’s dismay, Opal suddenly 
burst into‘@an hysterical passion of tears, and eried 
out: 

“Oh, mamma, mamma, don’t talk to me of Guy's 
love, now thatit is too late—too late I belong to 
another, and I must not think of him.” 

Mrs. Hastings was‘astonished and disttessed at 
this outburst. She had never suspected the feel- 
ings of her daughter, and she now asked, in much 
perttirbation : 


“What does this mean, Opal? Have you ever 


cared more for Guy Denham than for any other 
friend ?” 

“T don't Know ; I catinot understand my own feel- 
ings, but, if he stood Yo me in the same relation 








that Godfrey does, I am afraid I should be-less un- 
willing to—to give myself irrevocablyto him. But 
Guy never asked me, so what*is the use of all this 
waste of feeling ?” 

And she indignantly dashed away the tears that 
streamed over her face. 

After a painful silence Mrs. Hastings said: 

“ Of course Guy never approached you as a lover, 
because he understood that he was not in a position 
to aspire to your hand. The son of a wealthy 
woman like Mrs. Markland is a far more suitable 
match for you than the dependant nephew of her 
husband. Guy'is a clever man, but he is not to be 
compared with Godfrey in any way. You are 
nervous and excited now, my dear, for this has been 
a trying day for you; but you will soon recover 
your composure, and understand yourself better. I 
must say that I think you a most fortunate girl, for 
your betrothed is evidently devoted ‘to you, and I 
am sure that you love him, in spite of your fancy 
that Mr. Denham would be more agreeable to you 
as your destined husband. If he stood in the same 
relation towards you, you would feel the same shy 
shrinking. It is natural to so young a girl as you 
are on the eve of so great a change in her condi- 
tion.” 

Opal sighed heavily, for she did not believe this. 
At moments she felt as if she could almost fly to 
Guy Denham for protection from the fate that 
awaited her, and, without shrinking, pronounce the 
vows that would make her his own. But, as she 
had said herself, it was too late; she had accepted 
the destiny awarded her, and must abide by the 
pledges she had given, even if, in so doing, she 
sealed her own wretchedness. 

The remainder of the drive was passed in silence ; 
and when they came in sight of Silvermere Mr. 
Hastings interrupted the sad reveries of his daughter 
by exclaiming : 

“Tt is just as I thought it would be. Your father 
has hurried back to reach home before I returned. 
There is his horse; and how long he has been with 
that fair serpent nobody knows. Opal, I am deter- 
mined that Miss Gordon shall leave my house as 
soon as she can be sent away. Iam sorry that to- 
morrow is Sunday, or I would pack her off with the 
dawn. I will not tolerate her any longer near your 
father. It is shameful, it is disgraceful that he 
should betray such interest in this stranger as‘he 
has lately shown.” 

Opal aroused herself and hastened to say : 

“ Dear mamma, you misunderstand the source of 
papa’sinterest in this young lady. He feels that she 
has a claim on him, and he tries to make up to her 
for your coldness, for of late you have been very 
distant to her. I entreat that you will do nothing 
to annoy him, for he has seemed very much de- 
pressed of late.” 

“Who cares if he has? It is not without»good 
cause, I daresay, fora man that lets his heart wan- 
der away from his wedded wife after strange idols 
ought to feel depressed. Iam going to send Miss 
Gordon away before you are married, for I will not 
have such a viper at your wedding.” 

Her face was flushed, her eyes sparkling, and Opal 
knew from experience that in the frame of mind her 
mother was now in remonstrance would be useless. 
She only said : 

“T hope you will do nothing hastily, mamma,” as 
the carriage drew up in front of the door. 

(To be continued.) 





FACETIZ. 
Tus‘ herb-doctors think that, to be healthyyand 
vigorous, a man, like a tree, must take root. 





HOW TO GET RID OF THEM. 

A-good-natured fellow, who was’ nearly eaten: out 
of horse and home by the constant visits of his 
friends, felt very poorone day, and was complaining 
bitterly of his numerous visitors. 

“ Sure, an’ I'll tell ye how'to gitrid of em,” eaid 
an Irishman. 

“Pray how ?” 

“Lind money tothe poor ones, and borrow’ money 
of the rich ones, and nather sort will ever trouble 
you again.” 

Minrrany Interiicence.—It is with sattsfaction 
that we announce that the rifled popgun is: about to 
be placed in the hands of the Infantry. As an arm 
of precision this’ breech-loader will, no doubt, be a 
great improvement on the noisy but ineffective weapon 
ae employed in the nurseries of Britishv alour. 
—Panch. 


Tue Upset Pricz.—The misereamt who attempts 
to upset a train receives a severe sentence at. the 
hands of the law—aad very justly, too. But. the 
speculator, promoter, financier, or what. you please to 
term him (a word of one syllable would suffice), 





when he upsets a whole company of shareholders— 
literally taking the bread out of the mouths of widows 
orphans, and gentlewomen, gets—what does he get? 
Inall probability—a testimonial.— Fun. 

TALKED TO DEATH. 

We are.amused at avstory told upon himself by a 
man who is notorious as a long-winded talker. Said 
he: 

“Seeing my friend Jones being bored by aman 
who had him button-holed, and “was, talking to hin 
blind, I called to Jones*that I wanted'to see him at 
once on pressing business. He-came to me, when | 
explained to him that I had no business, but was 
merely calling him away from being talked to 
death. 

“¢ Very much obliged,” said Jones ; ‘ but ’ (looking 
anxiously about him) ‘who willl fitid'towave mo 
from you ?’” 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN ! 
Bury the pact—hush! Softly tread 
O’er the green grave where now it, lies. 
The past is numbered with the dead! 
A brighter morrow waits—Arise ! 


Arise—for a whole nation wakes: 
There’s welcome music in the:air. 

Once more the Queen her sceptre takes, 
And wears the robes a Queen should wear 


Should wear—and will, throug coming years, 
Finding her people still her own, 

As, ’mid a thousand ringing cheers, 
Once more she mounts her ancient throne 


Throne—round whose:base, through: good, 
through ill; 
Through all the changes time:has seen, 
A voice that never has been still 
Will shout once more, “ God Save the Queen!” 
Tomahawk. 


MODERN DICTIONARY. 

Distant Relaiions—People who imagine they have 
aclaim to rob youif you are rich, and to insult you 
if you are poor. 

ifeart.—A rare article, sometimes found in human 
beings. It is soon, however, destroyed by com 
merce with the world, or else becomes fatal to its 
possessor. 

Housewifery.—An ancient art, said to have been 
fashionable among young girls and wives; now 
entirely out of use, or practised only by the lower 
orders. 

Wealth.—The most respectable quality of man. 

Virtwe—An awkward habit of acting differently 
from other people. A vulgar word. It ereates:great 
mirth in fashionable cireles. 

Honouri—Shooting a friend’ through the head 
whom you love in order to gain the praise of a few 
others’ whom you despise and hate. 

Marriage:—The gate through which the happy 
lover leaves his enchanted regions: amd returns to 
earth. 

Friend.—A person who will not‘assist’ you’ because 
he knows your-love will excuse him. 

Wedded Bliss—A term used by Milton. 

Doctor.—A man who kills-you to-day to save you 
from dying to-morrow. 

Lunatic Asylum.—A_ kind of hospital where de 
tected lunatics are sent by those who have had 
the adroitness to conceal their own infirmity. 

agedian.—A fellow with a tin pes om his’ head, 
who stalks about the stage. and gets\in a vivlent 
passion for so much a night. 

Critie-—A large dog that goes unchained and barks 
at everything he does: not comprehend. 

Jury.—T welve: prisoners’ in a box to try one 01 
more at the bar. 

“omg Attorney.—A: useless member of socicty 
who often goes where he has no business’ to be, 
beeause he has no business where’lie ought to be. 

Queen's Evidence:x—A wretch:who is pardoned for 
being haser thaw his:comrades. : 

ibility.—A- quality by which its possessor, in 
attempting te promote the happiness of.other people, 
loses his own. - 

My Deor.—An expression used by man and wile 
at the commencement of a-quarrel. 

“BUT FRENCH OF PARTS WA® TO}HIM UNKNOWN. 
Unele: “Well, Joe, how did you like Paris ?” 
Travelled Nephew: “Oh, uncle, we lived ‘ong 

Prawnce,’ I can tell you!” a. 
Uncle: (astonished): “ Lived’ on prawns?” (Nephew 

repeats his assertion.) “Then all I can say-is, I'm glad 

I wasn’t o’ the party. What's. butchtr’s:meatso.dear, 

then ?” 

[As Joe-said, “ What's the goodiof talking: French 
such. an ignorant old buffer as he ?’”|—Punch. 

Wester IN THE Worxnovse—<A poor porsop died 
the Gther day at St. Pameras Workhouse: frem ©x- 
heustion, wanting stimulants and» getting none. be- 
cause the master had removed the contro! of the 
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brandy from the doctor, and gone away leaving it 
locked up. The guardians have now resolved that 
the brandy and other stimulants be placed in charge 
of the matron and head nurse of the infirmary, and 
that they be held responsible for the immediate ad- 
ministration of those requisites when prescribed by 
the medical officer. This resolution doubtless cost 
the guardians a painful effort in trying to practise a 
little humanity. If mtay be the means of saving lives 
put the master sdved brandy and this, perhaps, is 
why he has been let down so lightly as by mere de- 
position from the dignity of “ The ruler of the spirits.” 
—Punch. 

Harp To PLEASE EVERYBODY.—Tho teetotallers 
highly disapprove of ons great change in this year’s 
Lord Mayor’s Show—the disappearauce'of the Water- 
men from the procession.—Punch. 


THe HARVEST oF THE SEA.—When did the'an- 
cient Greeks find it profitable to plough the ovean ? 
In the days of Ce-crops.—Punch. 

THE GREATEST OF OUR PrrRs.—What an enor- 
mous size Lord Granville must be! Speaking of 
him at the Paris Exhibition banquet, the newspaper 
says, “ His lordship filled the room.”—Punch. 

RIDING“-NOT AT ANCHOR. 

Jack (who is riding a sporting lieutenant’s horse to 
cover: “ Luff—luff, ye lubbers, or I shall be aboard 
of ye!"—Fun. 

An Oos-ANCE.—The Emperor of Austria and tho 

» King of Prussia met ‘the other day and breakfasted 
at Oos. All things considered, we cannot help 
thinking thatthis friendliness was mere 00s-tentation. 
Fun. 

OUR SORE. 

A few months ago the Rajah of Mysore spent be- 
tween seven and ten thotsand pounds in celebrating 
his birthday, and, last summer, a still larger sum on 
the occasion of his adopting a son. Now, he applies 
for a grant of thirty thousand to celebrate his inves- 
titure with the Star of India. If he goes on in this 
way he can hardly be surprised if we decline any 
longer to recognize so extravagant a prince asa 
Mysore-ly Rajah.—Fun. 

A Gtzam or Comrort.—The new gas-lamps in 
Hyde Park aré sightly'and ornamental. The First 
Commissioner often catches it, gets railed at for not 
sooner finishing the iron féncing, &c., but in this in- 
stance he need have no apprehension of being lam- 
pooned.— Punch. 

A ComPaNy witd a QvErr Namr.—A joint- 
steck association is advertized under the name of 
Accident Insurance Company (Limited). One might 
think that the surest of all accident insurance socie- 
ties weuld be a mismanaged railway company, with 
signalmen and pointsmen underpaid. Limited liabi- 
lity for the consequences of parsimony or careless- 
ness insures numerous accidents on most lines.— 


Punch. 
Genet nti 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Om anp Soap oF QuiNine.—M. Flandrin gives 
the following formula for oil of quinine for external 
use, especially for children who refuse to take it by 
the mouth. Quinine; according to M. Flandrin, is 
soluble in about ten patts of warm and fifteen parts 
of cold oil. He recommends the following formula: 
—Pure quininé, one part; oil (freed from humidity), 
fifteen parts. Pestle the mixture in a mortar 
thoroughly ; pour the whole into a'capsule and heat 
it, agitating gently till complete solution has oc- 
curred. Preserve in a dryand well-corked bottle. 

IMPROVED AND EconomicaL BrEaD.—We learn 
from a paper recetitly laid: by Professor Wilson be- 
fore a mbeting of the General Committee of the So- 
ciety of Arts tliat a Frenth savunt, M. Mege Mouries, 
instituted experiments about ten years since which 
showed that, by decorticating wheat (an operation 
effected by a simple mechanical process), not only 
grain can be stored for any length of time without 
deterioration of quality, but that the flour made from 
grain so prepared yields more bread andis more nu- 
tritious than that from flour as it commonly comes 
from the mill. One hundred parts of flour of this 
sort wilt make, say, 140 loaves, whereas 100 parts of 
other four will‘only make 130 fand each of the 140 
will be far more nutritious, owing to the greater 
quantity of nitrogenous matter the flour from decor- 
ticated grains contains. All that is taken away from 
wheat by this process of decortication is the three 
outer covérings—the epidermis, epicarp, endocarp— 
which consist chiefly of ligneous tissues, and form 
the true bran (being’ distinct from the ordinary bran 
of the mealing process) ; and though these three outer 
tissues are-unfit for human food, yet they are adapted 
for the food of cattle. It his been computed that we 
shall this year réquire foreign supplies to the extent 
of 8,000,000 of quarters of corn; whereas five mil- 


lions of quarters, treated by the new process, would 
be equal in food-value to eight treated in the ordi- 
nary way. Bread from flour thus prepared is used 
in several of the large public establishmentsin Paris. 
The obstacle here to the introduction of the ma- 
chinery which would effect this immense saving, 
and give us a better article as well, is—the prejudice 
entertained, especially by the lower classes, against 
bread and flour whieh are not perfectly white; in 
other words, which are not adulterated. 





——— 


DISTINCTION. 


I THIRSTED after fame. 
Alluring were the pictures fancy drew— 
She dipped her pencil in the rainbow’s hue, 

And wrote my honoured name. 

Beguiling was the praise 
The nations chanted to my young renown. 
Aud glittering was the conquéror’s golden'’crown 

Wreathed with unfading bays. 

I heard the enraptured shout 
Which heralded the victor’s rushing car, 
And laudatory anthems from afar 

Rang like glad music out. 


But this was all a cheat— 
Imagination’s dream! Lo, care and pain 
Must win the recompense I sought to gain, 

Must earn the guerdon sweet. 


Long hours of wasting toil, 
Of brain-wrought labour in the mine of thought, 
Perchauce would bring the fancied good I sought, 
Ambition’s rightful spoil. 
Impelled by yearnings strong, 
I nerved my spirit for the contest great, 
Entered the lists where eager votaries wait, 
And wait, alas ! so long. 
Exciting was’the stiife ; 
Urged by passion’s unrelenting force, 
Madly I plunged along the enticing course, 
Draining my fevered life. 
What though'at times I ate 
The bitter fruit of hope deferred and felt a nauseous 
thrill ? 
Surely ‘twas but the doom whitch all fulfil 
Who labour to be great. 


Alas! I knew'not all 
The bitterness and pain which thosé must feel 
Who madly at Ambition’s altar kneel, 

Held captive by its thrall. 


Else would my soul have ‘turned 
With eager haste from all its cloud-kissing dreams, 
Content to float upon serenér stfeams, 

Nor for distinction burned. 


It caniorat last—the mead, 
And brought—oh, mockery! naught to satisfy, 
Natiglit to appease the soul’s impassioned cry, 
Or soothe its urgent need. 
Things are ‘not what they seem! 
“I courted Fame, and found it but a/puff of enrpty'air ; 
A painted bubble, frail, but passing’ fair, 
The fragment of a dream. 
All earthly diadems, 
Though gilded o’er with every"trick’of art, 
Conceal a sting which piertes to the’ heart— 
Poison lurks in their genis. 
Ye lovérs of rénown, 
Day-draamers, toiling after perishable fame, 
Seek ‘to have traced in heaven your deathless nanio, 
Win there the victor's‘crown. 


Q 
ike 


eaten see 
GEMS. 


To seek to soothe a ruffian by reason is to attempt 
to bind a buffato witha garland of flowers. 

Ir you would add lustre to your accomplishments 
study a modest behaviour. To exvel in anything 
valuable is great. 

Werke human beingsalways ‘that which they aro 
in their best nioments then should we know here 
already on earth the kingdom of heaven, of béanty 
and goodness. 

Yours is féd by pootry'and ‘irhagination ; nreture 
age by realities; as plants draw all their nourish- 
ment from the sir until they bear fruit, and after- 
wards from the ground only. 

THE WILLING “MIND. 

Tho ‘prerogetive'of the will’ is'such’that, where i! 
cotitnatids the hand to’ give’ almis, the legto ktivel 
or go to church, or the tofighe’ to utfer ‘a prayer, all 
these things will infallibly be done. But suppose a 





niin ‘be boand' baad and foot by some outward 


| 16,569 fr. 








violence, or be disabled by the palsy ; can the will, 
by its command, make a man in such a condition 
utter a prayer, kneel, or goto church? It is mani- 
fest that it cannot. But, then, you are to know also 
that neither is vocal prayer, nor bodily kneeling, 
nor going to church, in such a case, any part of the 
obedience required ‘of sach'a person. The mere act 
of his will is that man’s whole obedience ; and, 
for that very cause, and for no other, he stands ac- 
cepted before heaven. 

PowER oF INTEGRITY.—Reproaches have no 
power to afflict the man of unblemished integrity, 
or the abandoned profligate ; it is the middle com- 
pound character which is’alone miserable, the man 
who, without firmness enough to avoid a dis 
honourable action, has feeling enough to be ashamed 
of it. 





—— 


STATISTICS. 


Stram Vessets.—A return recently issued shows 
that on the 1st of January, 1857, there had been 
registered in the United Kingdom, 2,808 steam ves- 
sels of 869,502 tons (registered tonnage), or 1,270,240 
gross tonnage. ‘Tbe list has to go a long time back ; 
it includes’a vessel built in 1823, the Ann and Jane, 
of 27 tons, exclusive of engine-room, registered at 
Neweastle in 1825. 

FRENCH CHEMISTS.—Tho Journal des Connaissances 
Médicales publishes a curious statistical account con- 
cerning French apothecaries and chemists, from 
which it appears that there aro at the present mo- 
meut 35 cheniists’ shops in Paris, producing collec- 
tively 758,060 fr., and on sale for the aggregate sum 
of 1,168,000 fr. The average receipts of each are 
21,657 fr., and the market value of each 33,371 fr 
The total receipts of 126 chemists’ shops now on 
sale in the provinces is 1,591,000 fr. ; the upset prices 
form a total of 2,062,500fr. The average income of 
each ig therefore 12,626fr., and the value of each 
There are in France only three chemists 
who began to exercise their profession in 1807 ; there 
are seven of 1808, six of 1809, three of 1810, nine of 
1811, seven of 1812, eight of 1815, and 23 of 1814 
The total number now pradtising in France is 5,708. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue London gas companies numiber thirteen, and 
it is stated that last yéar supplied the City with the 
enormous amount of 8,653,000,000 cubic feet. 

VaccINaTiIon Direct rrom tHe Cow.—The 


| Mimicipal Council of Naples have signed a con- 


tract with Dr. Negri, who agrées to furtiish sufficient 
lymph, transmitted from one cow or heifer to 
another, to supply the wants of public vaccinators 
in Naples. No other lymph is'to be used: Florence 
and Venice have followed the example. 


LorpMayor’s BANQquet.—Lord Mayors’ inaugura) 
dinnersarée got up under a curious arrangement. A 
committée'settle the whole affair, the chief mapistrate 
is presented with forty tickets (for which there are 
four hundred expectants), the sheriffs have as many, 
and Lord Mayor and sheriffs pay between them for a 
dinner, to which the committee invite their personal 
friends. The cost is' between threo and four thousand 
pounds. 

WHEN tho Italian cities were-at the height of their 
power, in the middle of the sixteenth century, their 
coins ‘naturally sptéad over the world, and their 
niméswéré taken for tho coins of many ofhér coun- 
tries ; thus the world-renowned Florentine florin 
(in Italian florino, 86 called from the flower, the lily 
of Florence, being on the reverse of every coin) was 
adopted by ‘the'French and Dnglish; who also give 
the same nattie to thé German’ coin gi/den—derived 
from geld, money. The Venétian sequin, in Italian 
recchino—from zécco, a niint—was-adopted by most 
of the oriental countries with which the Venetian 
mérchants trafficked. 

Fish INCREASE.—A rough calculation shows that 
were one per cent. of the eggs of the salmon to 
result in full-grown fish,and wére they and their 
progeny to continue: to increase: in the same ratio, 
they’ Would, in about)sixty’ years; amount in bulk to 
matty tinies'the sizé’of the’eatth. Noristhe sahnon 
among the most prolific species. Ihave counted ina 
perch (Perca’ flavescens), weighing thrée ouncesand a 
half, 9,943 eggs; and inastwlt (Ostherus'viridesvens), 
ten inches in length, 25,141. Some of the larger 
fishes produce nifillions at e&¢h spawting. An 
interesting’ experitient was niade in Sweden, in 
1761, by Chaties Frederick Lund. lie obtained from 
fifty feniale breans: 3,100,000 yourg; from ono 
himds¢@ fetfiale p> ch 3,215,000 yonhg'; afd from 
one htridted fer oe 1 tllets 4,000,000 yortig. These 
aré-certifnly wonderial rerilis—C. CG,” 
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NUTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Atice.—Myrobalan is a kind of dried-fruit resembling 
dates. 


Micna8t.—Isaac Disraeli, author of ‘Curiosities of 
Literature,"’ was born in 1767, and died in 1848. 

Morracvs.—Shalloon is a light worsted cloth, said to have 
been first made at Chalons in France, and to have derived 
its now corrupted name from that place. 


F.iora.—To remove stains from the hands, damp them | 








Orst with water, ten rub with tartaric acid, or salt of lemous; 
| 


as with soap, rinse, and rub them dry. 


Cartos.—“ Bury” is an Anglo-Saxon word, meaning re- | 


sidence, town, &c., as Canterbury, which signifies the “ City 
of Kent,” and Abbotsbury, the “ residence of the Abbot.” 

A. J.—“Sluice-gate” means a water-gate, by which a 
country may be inundated or the water excluded at plea- 
sure 

St. Macr—Aiguille is an instrament ‘used by engineers 
to pierce a rock for the lodgment of powder, as in a mine; 
or to mine @ rock so as to excavate and make roads. 

H. Mitpmay.—A father dying without a will, and leaving 
no widow, hischildren would be entitled, in equal shares, to 
his personal property; the eldest would not be entitled to 
any more than the youngest 

Cuaries.—Tower Hanalets is @ district in the county of 
Middlesex, under the command of the constable of the 
Tower, or lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets, for the service 
and preservation of the Tower. 

Viviay.—The French term “ Bourse” derives its origin 
from @ Mr. Van Der Barse, whose house, at Bruges, was near 
the place where the merchants assembled for the transac- 
tion of business ; it is equivalent to our word “ Exchange.” 

G. B.—An oyster takes three times as long to grow as a 
sheep. The creature must actually be four years old before 
be is fit for the table, whereas we can get very good 
mutton now-a-days in thirteen mouths. 


W. Y.—After some experiments with the old musket in | 


1838 the committee of officers drew up a table of “ instrac- 
tions for soldiers” in firing with it. Among other things 
the soldier was told, in fring ata man at 600 yards, to fire 
150 ft. above him. 

Martis.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the prin- 
cipal finance minister of the Crown, and exercises the chicf 
and most responsible control over the expenditure of the 
cifferent branches of the public source, the details of which 
are annually submitted for revision. 

A Tey Years Reaper.—Were it even in our power we 
should decline tocomply with yourrequest. Such a request 
could indeed emanate from no honest mind. Beon your 
guard, or assuredly you will come to grief. for the law re- 
gards as a serious offence any tampering with marriage 
cortificates. 

J. 8.—Brunswick black for varnishing iron is made by 
melting 1b. of common asphaltum in an iron saucepan, 
with half a pint of linseed oil, and 1 quart of turpentine 
added to the asphaltum, when it is in a liquid state; when 
the mixture is cold it may be applied to the iron with ap 
ordinary paint-brush. 

Katr.—Watering of stuffs is a process to which silks and 
other textile fabrics are subjected, causing them to exhibit a 
variety of undulated reflections and rays of light; it is pro- 
duced by sprinkling water upon the goods, and then passing 
them through a ealendar, either with cold or hot rollers, 
plain or variously indented. 

Epwarp.--The British Archmological Association was 
established in 1843. Public meetings are held at 32, Sack- 
ville Street, Piccadilly, at half-past eight o'clock, p.m., on 
the second and fourth Wednesday in each month, from 
ed to May inclusive, and on the second Wednesday in 

une. 

W. Etxis.—The house duty upon dwelling-houses worth 
207. and upwards per annum in rent is 9d. in the pound, 
but dwelling-houses with shops annexed on the basement 
floor, or houses occupied by anv person: duly licensed for 
the sale of all wines or other liquors, or houses which are 
bond-fide farm-houses occupied by a tenant or farm servants, 
pay 6d. in the pound. In the valuation of houses belonging 
to market gardens and nursery grounds the gardens and 
grounds are not to be estimated. 

J. Hadtey.—The word “Sexton” is a corruption of 
“Sacristan,” and means @ parochial officer in England 
whose daty it is: to take care of the things belonging to 
divine worship; he is usually chosen by the inhabitants 
but frequently by the minister or churchwardens, the mode 
of appointment being regulated by the custom of each parish. 
The sexton sometimes holds the office of parish clerk. 
Women have occasionally been appointed sextons, this 
being one of the offices which women may fill, aud they also 











life, except in the new parishes under Church Building Acta. 
The duty consists in keeping the church clean, and adorned, 
to open the pews, to make and fill up the graves, and to pre- 
vent any disturbancein the church. The salary is paid by 
the churchwardens, and the amount depends on custom. 
Iu Scotland these duties are performed by the beadle. 

Resecea, L. K.—We know of no hospital in London 
bearing the title you name. Thereis, however, s Spinal 
Hospital! for contractions of the spine at 56, Bolsover Street, 
Euston Road, W. Apply to the resident medical officer, 
. Oo. ‘ :ee Esq., who will supply you with particulars in 

etail. ° 

ALBERTA.—1. Your question is complicated indeed, and 
could only be correctly answered by « solicitor who had 
perused the will and other legal instruments. 2. It is not 
probable that the Court of Chancery would have ordered 
the gale of the property if it did not possess the legal power 
80 to do. 

A. D.—An Italian coin which spread over Europe was the 
Roman grosso, called in England a groat, in France a gros, 
in Bremen a grote, and still retained in Prussia and Saxony 
as a little groat, or groschen. The French sou is evidently 
derived from the Italian soldo, or piece with which one can 
solde, or pay one's debts. 

Brra.—Post-Office Savings’ Banks are established in all 
the principal towns throughout the country, but most fre- 
quently where there are Money Order Offices. One shilling 
and upwards, to the extent of 30/. per annum, are received 
at these offices, and interest at the rate of 2/. 10s. per 
annum is allowed. 

W. Noru.—Halberd or Halbert was a species of spear 
formerly carried by the sergeants of infantry and artillery ; 
the shaft was generally about five fect long, and commonly 
made of ash. Old Halberd was a familiar term formerly 
usedin the British army to signify a person who had gone 
through the different gradations and risen to the rank of 
a commissioned officer. 


A MALE COQUBTTE. 


Young, gallant, gay, of stature tall, 
With eyes of midnight glory, 

And lips that, with a wondrous grace, 
Can tell a wondrous story; 

And voice of music, soft and low, 
Whispering love vows tender, 

Winning a maiden's trusting heart— 
Heaven pity and defend her! 


I pray not thus for yonder belle ; 
She deftly spreads her snare, 

And scornfully she tosses backs 
Her rippling, golden hair. 

She e’en returns his tender glance 
With innocent eurprise— 

Looks grave when he is merriest, 
Laughs lightly when he sighs 


Not so—not so, yon trusting girl, 
OConfiding, ardent, young, 

She knows not of the tangled net 
His arts have round her flunz 

She fondly deems that naught save truth 
Can dwell within his breast; 

And there, his arms encircling her, 
She tenderly will rest. 


As falls the conq'ror by the sword 
When vict'ry's tide runs high, 
At last must yield the conqu’ring heart 
Before a maiden's eye! 
Long live the fair one who, at last, 
Shall wind her toils around him; 
Joy to the maid in whose behalf 
The shaft of loveshould wound him! - 
S. R. 

Janz.—Mrs. Anna Jameson, eyvriter on art, was born in 
1797, and died in 1860; and Jou Jay, the American jurist 
and statesman, was born in 1745, and died in 1829, his life 
waa written in 1832 by Wiliam Jay. 

Rost (a domesticated bachelor), thirty-one, 5 ft. 11 in» 
prepossessing appearance, respectable, with good prospects: 
and 150/.a year. Respondent must be about twenty-eight, 
tall, and a lady with some means, or 4 certain prospect. 

Asse and Exizs.—‘“ Anne,” twenty-nine, fair, medium 
height, large blue eyes, rather short. Respondent must be 
about twenty-three, dark, and a kind disposition. “ Eliza,” 
fair, gray eyes, rathcr stout, able to earn her own living. 
Respoudent must be dark and tall. 

G. B. M., fifty, @ gentleman in manners, cheerful, affoc- 
tionate, and fond of home; is a respectable shop-keeper, 
anda widower. Respondent must not be more than forty- 
five, of genteel appearance, amiable, rather tall and good- 
looking; thoroughly domesticated, and possessed of a little 
money. 

Pencivat.—Sax-horn is a brass instrument invented by 
Mr. A. A. J. Sax, constructed in such a manner that the 
large portion, after passing under the arm of the performer, 
repasses over his shoulder, presenting: the bel! to the front: 
the advantage of this shape is that it avoids the elbows, 
which would otherwise impair the progress of the ‘sound. 
This instrument has great power, more especiallyjthe contra- 
bassos io E and B dat; the latter of which bas 43 feet of de- 
velopment in its tube. 

An Iit-csep May.—1. If, as you state, you heve lived upon 
your farm all your life,and~have always paid your rent, 
and yet, without sufficient cause on your part, your land- 
lord is resolved to take the farm from you, it is a hard 
case; but then, not knowing the origin of the dispute be- 
¢Ween you and your landlor!, we can but advise you to ap- 
ply toa solicitor. 2. All depends upon the wording of your 
covenant, lease, or agreement: hence an additional reason 
that you should consult asolicitor. If, however, you are not 
disposed, or unprepared to engage in the expenses of a 
law suit, accept your landlord's notice to quit, or settle your 
quarrel with him. 

L. WixstaNtey.—The preservation of health depends in a 
great measure upon ourselves, that is to say, in observing 
certain rules, and adopting definite principles in every con- 
dition of life which reason and experience alike teach as 
being salutary and beneficial; it is, therefore, important to 
ascertain what are the conditions essential to health, this 
knowledge is easily obtained by all, and reducing itto prac- 





have a vote in elections. The office is s freehold one for | tice is much more within the power of individuals than is 


commonly supposed. The leading conditions important to 
health are, @ constant supply of pure air, a sufficiency o7 
nourishing food, ample and appropriate clothing for tho 
different seasons, a proper amount of exercise for tle 
various organs of the system, proper temperature, constant 
employment of the mind, with occasional relaxation from 
labour, combined with cheerful and innocent pleasures. 

Gnirriras.—The discovery of gunpowder took place about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. It was first made by 
a German monk, samed Schwartz. The first application of 
gunpowder for the purpose of discharging ball from cannon 
was in 1366, when some Germans brought to the Venetians, 
who were then besieging Clandifossa, two small pieces of 
artillery, with a supply of powder and leaden balls, by the 
= of which they soon made themselves masters of the 
place. 

Ose in TrovsLe.—Wash the roots of the hair every 
morning and evening with cold water, dry the head 
thoroughly, brush the scalp until a warm glow is produced, 
then rub in a little stimulating oilor pomatum; for baldness 
the skin should be well brushed with « soft brush, dipped 
in distilled vinegar, twice a day. The more the hair is 
brushed the healthier will be the skin, thus increasing ani 
strengthening the hair. (Handwriting w.il admit of grat 
improvement; practise from some printed set copies, aud 
you will doubtless acquire freedom.) 

Lro.—Label is a term in heraldry, signifying a figure, con- 
sisting of a fillet, with three or more pendants attached, usad 
cuiefly to distinguish the arms of an eldest son during the 
lifetime of his father; also employed to distinguish them 
from those of the younger son; the Label is considered the 
most honourable of all differences, and is formed by a fillet 
generally placed in the middle and along the chief of the 
coat, without touching its extremities; its proper width is a 
ninth part of the chief ; where more than three pendants are 
employed the number is specified in blazouing. 

Rotrs.—Hatches are oblong or square openings in the 
decks of a ship, forming the communication between on» 
deck and another; there are usually three, viz. the mine 
hatchway, situated just before the mainmast, which is tho 
largest, the fore hatchway, a little abaft the foremast, and 
the after bhatchway, placed between the main and niiz 
masts. The fore and after hatches being used princip.!!; 
for communication, are fitted with ladders; in merchant 
vessels there are a other hatchways; when notin 
use they are cove with wooden gratings, and during 
stormy weather with tarpauling, to prevent the water goviing 
below. 

Va.rntive.—The well-known fire-escape, now happily to 
be found at the convergence of most of our London 
thoroughfares, was invented by Mr. Abraham Wivell; he was 
a long time, however, after having completed the escape, 
obtsining assistance in bringing it out, but being enthusiastic 
end —e he at length succeeded in calling a public 
meeting, when he explained his plan in detail; the forma- 
tion of a committee was the result of the meeting, and 
Wivell was awarded the expenses of his escape and a gra- 
tuity of 10/.; ultimately the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Life from Fire was formed, and Wivell's invention was 
adopted. 

W. Wanrxer.—To prevent dust getting into an aquarium, 
a circular piece of glass, having a hole cut in the centre for 
the admission of air, should be purchased with the bell- 
glass, and used as a cover; the hole may be dispensed with 
if four pieces of cork be placed on the edge of the glass for 
the cover to rest upon, in which case @ vase of flowers may 
be placed on the top. Bell-glasses are manufactured to 
hold from two quarts to four gallons of water, but in the 
larger sizes it is necessary to examine them before pur- 
chasing, in order to ascertain if the glass be sufficiently 
thick to bear the weight of the pebbles and rock work to 
be introduced. 

Awxious Aticr.—The practice of dyeing the hair shoul 
be discountenanced, as it neariy always proves injurious, 
not only to the growth of the hair, but to the general health 
of the body, and in many cases fails to produce the desired 
result; the human figure is harmoniously formed, th» hu- 
man face harmoniously coloured, and when we interfere 
with natural arrangements, and break the bond of union that 
subsists between the hair and complexion, the result is [re- 
quently absurd; itis simply ¢ disfigurement to make tat 
black which is naturally red. ‘Therefore, we must adv 
“ Anxious Alice” to laugh at those who tease her about the 
colour of her hair—in fact, to rest and be thankful with 
nature. 


Communications Recetvep: 


Exiza Etten—by “ T. Black.” 

Sunsuapz by—“ Robin Hood," forty-two (a tradesmen). 
medium height, black hair, whiskers, and moustache, goul 
looking, and of quict habits. 

AnnizE by—“D.C.,” twenty-one, no fortune, a good trades- 
man (shoemaker), with good prospects. 

Henry by—“ Kate,” twenty-four, good looking, dark Lair, 
blue eyes,amiable, affectionate, and thoroughly domoest- 
cated. ; 

P, R. RB. O. (Liverpool) by—“ Welsh Girl,” seventeen 
pretty, dark hair and eyes, good pianist, and will have « 
little property. 

Atpaa by—“ Marguerite,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 2 in. fair 
light auburn hair, brown eyes, rather inclined to embonpoini- 
(iandwriting would be good with a little more practice.) 














Part LV., ror Decemper, ts sow Reavy. Paice 6¢. 

*,* Now Ready, Vom IX. of Tar Lonpow Reaper. Pric, 
43.6d. 

Also, tho Tittz and Ispex to Vor. IX. Price Oxg Pgewnt 





N.B.—Corresronpents must ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 10 
qux EviTor or “Tae Loxpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, Ww. 

tt We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuserip:s 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, euthors should retain 
copies. 








London: Printed and_Published for the Proprietor, at 334, 





Strand, by J. Watson. 

















